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M4 This Issue in Brief 
ies & ‘Crime and Its Treatment in Postwar Eng- 
8 land’—The rise in crime in postwar England 
Bis not something extraordinary nor particularly 
eal alarming, says Dr. Hermann Mannheim, eminent protective laws. 
European criminologist. It is the natural result, 
ii, he points out, of 6 years of total war with all its 
wd, @evitable moral, psychological, and economic 
repercussions. In his enlightening and informa- 
nor tive article Dr. Mannheim comments on the in- 
of crease in rate of certain offenses and explains 
briefly what measures law-enforcement agencies 
! and penal institutions in England are following 
eal tO cope with postwar crime. 
mE “Postwar Problems of Youth”—Dr. Jessie F. 
s— fi Sinford, for more than 30 years executive director 
a of Chicago’s Juvenile Protective Association, 
| tealistically portrays the postwar neglect and 
rly. Bi deprivation experienced by children in metro- 


politan areas of the country. In discussing such 
factors in delinquency causation as housing, 
family disorganization, mental illness, child 
labor, and the liquor problem, Dr. Binford em- 
Dhasizes that the roots of delinquency lie also 


in business interests which exploit youth for 
profit, and in every city, state, and national law- 
enforcing department which fails to enforce its 


“Federal Jury Selection”—No person is better 
qualified to discuss this subject than Senior Dis- 
trict Judge John C. Knox of the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York who has been officially con- 
nected with that court since 1913. His faith in 
the intrinsic value of the federal jury system 
and his desire to improve its administration are 
amply evidenced in the splendid jury administra- 
tion of his own court and in his valiant efforts in 
behalf of legislation (S 17, 18, 19, 80th Congress) 
now pending in Congress to improve the federal 
jury system as a whole. In his timely and enlight- 
ening article, Judge Knox explains the back- 
ground, purposes, and provisions of that legisla- 
tion. 

“A New Viewpoint to the Juvenile Delinquency 
Problem’’—Professor Harrison A. Dobbs, nation- 
ally known child welfare authority, offers leads 
for more substantial thinking and acting about 


« 
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the community aspects of delinquency. He gives 
nine “musts” which constitute a total approach 
to the national juvenile delinquency problem 
including the enlistment of a whole community’s 
organized support. “It is high time,” declares 
Professor Dobbs, “for communities to accept a 
new ideology regarding juvenile delinquency.” 


“The Use of Community Agencies in Probation 
Work”’—Few probation officers make adequate 
use of the community resources at their disposal, 
according to Harleigh B. Trecker of University 
of Southern California’s Graduate School of 
Social Work; yet they are quick to admit that 
they cannot do their best work unless they make 
use of available facilities. Not enough probation 
officers, Mr. Trecker reminds us, know where to 
go and how to ask for service nor how to make 
use of it. 


“Observations of a Psychiatrist on the Pro- 
bation Program’’—Present probation practices 
evolved too rapidly to meet the fundamental needs 
of youth coming to our courts, asserts Dr. Eric 


Kent Clarke, University of Minnesota psychi-. 


atrist. Because the results have seemed to be sat- 
isfactory, the stimulus to progress, he contends, 
has been lacking. In his challenging article Dr. 
Clarke suggests what changes must be made in 
current probation practices and techniques if 
probation work is to be effective. 


“The Federal Probation Service: Its Growth 
ana Progress”—The United States Probation 
Service, established March 4, 1925, has become 
of age! Richard A. Chappell, Chief of Probation, 
gives an account of the background of the Federal 
Probation Act and a brief histcrical statement 
of the growth and progress of the federal proba- 
tion system together with a summary of some of 
the existing problems and needs of the service. 
The Federal Probation Service now consists of 133 
field offices, including offices in Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. 


“Conquering Crime”’—All people have tend- 
encies to become offenders, asserts Dr. David 
Abrahamsen, psychiatrist at Columbia Univer- 
sity and author of Crime and the Human Mind. 
The potentialities are there, he states, depending 


upon personality, circumstances, and situation, 
According to Dr. Abrahamsen, research seen 
to indicate that persons who experience (e. 
privations, frustrations, and inner conflicts which 
may lead to maladjustments in general, and crime 
in particular, can be detected before the criminal 
acts are committed. In his interesting article he 
demonstrates how psychotherapy attempts to pre. 
vent crime by helping the offender to achieve g 
positive attitude toward his environment and 
the law. 


“Can We Regulate Prostitution ?”—One after 
another, European countries have given up legal. 
ly regulated prostitution because the system didi 
not work, reports Ray H. Everett, executive 
secretary of the District of Columbia’s Social 
Hygiene Society and chairman of the editorial 
board of the Journal of Social Hygiene. Redlight 
districts always have been the centers of crime 
and disease, he states, despite carefully devised 
regulations to control them. In a realistic ap- 
praisal of the problem, Mr. Everett relates the 
extent to which prostitution operates as a busi- 
ness and is a health menace. The best long-range 
weapon against prostitution, Mr. Everett de 
clares, is wholesome, honest sex education in the 
home, school, and church. 


“Boys of Today—Citizens of Tomorrow’— 
Like Mark Twain’s proverbial comment about 
the weather, so many communities talk about 
delinquency but do nothing about it. Fayette 
County in Pennsylvania, however, is an excep- 
tion. “Fed up” with the mounting cost of delin- 
quency and the inadequate provisions for coping 
with the problem, its citizens mobilized to com- 
bat delinquency. In this encouraging report of 
Fayette County’s effort, Ruth W. Love of the 
Morning Herald staff at Uniontown (Fayette 
County) summarizes the 4-year accomplishments 
of a community determined to do something 
about delinquency. 


“A Private Agency’s Approach to Prisoner 
Counseling”—The application of social work 
principles to counseling with prisoners is pre- 
sented by Louis Ziskind, executive director of 
the Jewish Committee for Personal Service at 
Los Angeles, California. 


be deserving of consideration. 


All articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions of 
ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an indorsement of the 
views set forth, by the editors or the Federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
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Crime and Its Treatment 
in Postwar England 


By HERMANN MANNHEIM, DR.JUR. 
Reader in Criminology, The University of London 


OBODY in his senses could have failed to 
be prepared for a considerable rise in crime 
immediately after the war. The crime wave in 
fact has arrived, in England as in probably every 


cal ther country, though perhaps not to the extent 


wiginally expected. The actual nature of this 
inrease in terms of types of crime, local dis- 
tribution, and similar factors, cannot as yet be 
stated because, among other reasons, no criminal 
statistics have so far been published for the 
whole of England and Wales for the years since 
1988. We have to rely, therefore, mainly on 
igures given from time to time by the Home 


Secretary in replies to questions in the House 
of Commons, on local police reports and on the 
press. On the whole, more information for 
juveniles than for adults has been forthcoming 
from these sources and more for the London 
area than for provincial districts. As shown in 
the following tables, the rise has been somewhat 
greater with regard to the numbers of “crimes 
known to the police” than of “persons found 
guilty.” In the latter category, figures even have 
declined for some age groups since the end of the 
war, although there has been a considerable all- 
round increase as compared with 1938. 


TABLE 1 


NUMBER OF PERSONS FOUND GUILTY OF INDICTABLE OFFENCES IN 
MAGISTRATES’ COURTS (ENGLAND AND WALES) 


UNDER 14 


14 AND UNDER 17 


17 AND UNDER 21 


‘AL 
Female Male Female 


ToT 
Male 


YEAR 


Male 


21 AND OVER 


Female Male Female 


Male Female 


1938 
1944 


60,613 
79,132 


9,238 
16,872 


14,723 835 
22,520 1,558 

1945 86,105 15,759 22,920 1,500 
*1946 84,404 15,020 21,764 1,432 


11,413 
14,207 
16,681 
16,159 


904 
1,836 
1,722 
1,601 


8,181 
9,418 
11,037 
10,672 


26,296 6,233 
32,987 11,036 
35,467 10,403 
35,809 9,873 


*Covers period from April 1945 to March 1946. 


The figures in Table 1 are taken from Hansard 
-§ 38 of June 20, 1946 (cols. 3614). They exclude, 
m the one hand, nonindictable (i.e. compara- 
tively minor) offences and, on the other, all 
ifences dealt with by higher courts (i.e. Assizes 
and Quarter Sessions) for which no figures for 
the whole country are as yet available. At London 
Sessions, in 1939, cases numbered 800 with 1,250 
acused persons, and in 1946, 1,250 cases with 
2000 accused persons. The proportion of 
female offenders, which had risen from 15 
percent in 1988 to 22 percent in 1943, is now 
IT percent. In the Metropolitan area, the number 
of persons arrested for all offences (including 
those dealt with by higher courts) has fallen 
ftom 67,676 in 1938, to 57,141 in 1945. It has 
tobe »orne in mind, however, that the average 


1. The Times, December 20, 1946. 
2. These and the following figures in Table 2 for London are 


taken from the Report of the Commissioner of the Metropolis for 
the year 1945. 


3 


civilian population of Greater London numbered 
only 6,908,000 in 1945, which is a decrease of 
1,792,000 since 1938. Moreover, it should be 
stressed that the fall in arrests is mainly due to 
the improved position regarding drunkenness 
offences: here the number of persons arrested 
went down from 19,705 in1938, to 8,485 in 1945.2 


TABLE 2 


INDICTABLE OFFENCES KNOWN TO THE POLICE 
IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA 


OFFENCES 


All Cases 


Breakings 

*Larcenies and receiving.................. 
Robberies and assaults with 

intent to rob 


1938 


95,280 
13,438 


1945 


128,954 


22,955 
27,906 33,981 


162 354 


*Within the “larcenies” group, larcenies from the person and 
from houses have greatly increased, whereas larcenies from vehicles 
and of bicycles have declined. The percentage of crimes cleared up 
in the Metropolitan area was 27.1 in 1938 and 24.6 in 1945 
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Murder.—The total of murders (England and 
Wales) known to the police, which used to be 
slightly more than a hundred before the war 
(111 in 1937 and 112 in 1938), reached its climax 
in 1942 with 209 murders and was 181 in 1945, 
and 164 in 1946. 
Of the persons found guilty of these crimes, 
20 were sentenced to death and 10 were executed 
in 1945; the corresponding figures for 1946 were 
29 and 19 respectively, and in 1938, 18 and 9.2 A 
sensational case of murder occurred early in 
1947 when 10 Approved School boys, aged 14 
to 16, were charged with the murder of an assis- 
tant instructor on the staff of their school. They 
had planned to shoot the headmaster but actually 
shot the assistant who caught them stealing guns 
and ammunition from the stores of the school. 
Four of them were found guilty of murder and 
ordered to be detained “during His Majesty’s 
Pleasure” (the formula used in Section 53 of 
the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933), 5 
others were found guilty only of conspiracy and 
committed to Borstal Institutions or Approved 
Schools, and 1 boy was sent to an institution for 
mental defectives. Another murder case was 
interesting because the accused man was sen- 
tenced to death and his appeal was dismissed by 
the Court of Criminal Appeal in spite of the fact 
that another man had, between conviction and 
appeal, confessed to be the murderer. After the 
dismissal, this confession was withdrawn in the 
course of an inquiry instituted by the Home 
Secretary, and the convicted man was executed. 
It is not surprising that, true to the laws of imi- 
tation, a few months later, in another murder 
case the same thing happened again, only with 
the difference that here the author of the “con- 
fession” did not withdraw but was found to be 
insane. 


Ill-Treatment and Neglect of Children.—An- 
other type of crime against the person which, 
largely as the result of wartime conditions, has 
been much in the headlines in the later war years 
and the postwar period is ill-treatment and neg- 
lect of children. A total of 1,600 women are 


8. The figures relating to murder are taken from Bulletin No. 23 
issued by the National Council for the Abolition of the Death 
Penalty, London. 

4. See the Report by Mr. John Catterall Jolly, K.C., London, His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1947, Cmd. 7049. 

5. See Report by Sir Walter Moneton on the circumstances 
which led to the boarding out of Dennis and Terrence O'Neill, etc., 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office 1945, Cmd. 6636; Memorandum on 
Boarding out of Children and young Persons, Home Office and 
Ministry of Health, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1946. 

6. The Times, January 20, 1947 

7. The Observer, May 18, 1947 

8. The Times, May 7th and 14th, 1947 


stated to have been sent to prison for offences 
of this kind in the 3 years 1943 to 1945. In ong’ 
particularly bad case a man was sentenced to ¢ 
years’ penal servitude in 1945 for manslaughte 
of a boy boarded out to him by a local authority 
and his wife to 6 months’ imprisonment for neg. 
lect, and as a consequence of the wide publicity 
given to the trial the whole subject of boarding 
out of children by local authorities wag re 
viewed.® In another equally widely reported case 
a mother was sentenced to 2 years’ imprisonment 
for cruel treatment of her 8-year-old daughter 
and the father to 6 months. A movement has! 
recently been started by a new “Elizabeth Fry 
Centenary Fund” to establish suitable training 
homes to which neglectful mothers could be sent 
as a condition of probation to receive training 
in mothercraft and domestic work, instead of 
unconstructive prison sentences. 


Crimes of Violence.—With regard to crimes 
of violence committed by juveniles, no detailed 
information is at present available except a 
statement by the Commissioner of Police for the 
Metropolis that in 1945, out of 209 persons 
arrested for robbery and assaults with intent to@fi 
rob, 83, or about 40 percent, were under 21; 9 
were 12 years of age or less. 


Crimes of an Economic Character.—Outstand- 
ing among crimes of an economic character are 
burglary, house and shopbreaking and receiving, ff! 
Post Office Savings Bank frauds, smuggling, and 
currency offences. According to the Annual Re. 
port of the Liverpool Underwriters Association, 
the number of claims for theft of cargo in 
transit also increased to an alarming extent 
in 1946.6 To judge from the frequency of 
press reports on such cases, jewelry, cigar- 
ettes, food, furs, carpets and clothing coupons 
seem to be particularly popular objects of 
large scale burglaries. On account of the in- 
crease in smuggling (16,000 cases of intercey- 
tion or seizure in the financial year April 1945- 
46 as against 6,000 cases before the war) 4 
special training school for preventive officers has 
been established.? Obtaining money from the 
Post Office Savings Bank by means of forged 
documents has been widespread, but the breaking 
up in spring 1947 of two such gangs, each of 
which had been responsible for several hundred 
cases of this kind, is stated to have put an end 
to such practices for the time being.’ 


Perhaps the biggest headlines have been givel 
in recent months to currency offences. There art, 
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CRIME AND ITS TREATMENT IN POSTWAR ENGLAND 5 


om the one hand, the illicit currency dealings by 
members of the Forces on the Continent, result- 
ing in a loss of almost forty million pounds ster- 
ing to the Treasury in 1945-1946,° and on the 
ther hand, currency offences of the so-called 
‘Max” type. Visitors from Great Britain to the 
“Bcontinent who are allowed to take with them no 
more than 75 pounds each, have in a number of 
cases resorted to the strictly prohibited practice 
of drawing cheques in favour of Continental] 

frms. One of the names which appeared most 
‘Birequently on such cheques was that of an indi- 
vidual called “Max Intrator.” Heavy fines, and 
ina few cases prison sentences, have been im- 
posed in these cases of typically “white collar 
crime,’ committed by well-to-do middle class 
people. 


Rise in Crime Not Something Particularly 
Extraordinary or Alarming 


It would be altogether wrong to regard the 
tise in crime as something extraordinary or 
particularly alarming. It is nothing but the natu- 
ral result of 6 years of total war with all its 
inevitable moral, psychological, and economic 
repercussions, and there is consequently nothing 
wiginal in the many official and inofficial at- 
. Btempts to explain the present situation. The gen- 
eral cheapening of all values; loosening of fam- 
ily ties; weakened respect for the law, human 
life, and property, especially property of the State 
and of big firms; scarcity of all consumer goods, 
the black market and the resulting rise in prices; 
rationing and the well-justified austerity policy 
of the Government; easy accessibility of many 
bmb-damaged houses and ample supplies of 
-Bguns and ammunition; lack of trained police 
ificers and, finally, the activity of the deserters 
are usually, and rightly, put forward. It was Mr. 
-§Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, himself who 
said: “No one would have thought of stealing a 
"Bsecond-hand shirt in 1938; to-day the sight of a 
shirt on the clothes line has become a tempta- 
tion,’”10 

There are only two factors in our list that 
would seem to require some further discussion: 
the understaffing of the police forces and the 
question of the deserters. 

ll. May 3, 1947 

May 8, 1947, col. 784 
Wales igher Training for the Police Service in England and 


(His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1947, Cmd. 7070). 
\4. The Times, January 2, 1947. 


The English police, and in particular the Met- 
ropolitan Police Force, have always been counted 
among the most efficient forces in the world, and 
they amply deserve all the praise bestowed upon 
them. 

It is characteristic that even at the height of 
the crime wave there has never been the slight- 
est criticism in this direction. On the contrary, 
papers otherwise more likely to take an anti-Gov- 
ernment line, such as the Evening Standard, 
had headlines “Don’t blame the Police.”!! The 
explanation is, apart from the general popular- 
ity of the London bobby, that it has become 
widely known through the press and the re- 
cruiting campaign of the authorities how seri- 
ously understaffed the police forces in this coun- 
try at present are, according to the Home Sec- 
retary’s statement,!? the total male strength of 
the Metropolitan Police is 14,850 as compared 
with an authorized establishment of 19,740. For 
the whole country, the deficiency is 16,000. There 
had been no recruitment during the war, while 
the police lost men to the services. Even if these 
16,000 could be recruited at once they would 
still be in need of fairly long training. This 
question of training, especially for higher posts, 
has recently been investigated by an expert 
committee which recommended the establish- 
ment of a national Police College open to all 
forces of England and Wales, instead of the 
prewar Hendon Police College which served the 
Metropolitan Police only.142 Meanwhile nothing 
has been left undone to increase the efficiency 
of the available force by giving them better 
equipment and by enlisting the support of the 
public, the press, and the wireless. 

The Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, 
Sir Harold Scott, one of the ablest administrators 
in Whitehall, has been personally instrumental 
for press conferences and for a series of popu- 
lar broadcast discussions, “It’s your money 
they’re after,” and similar ones, with the object 
of enlightening the man in the street about the 
principal forms of confidence tricks, etc. Fre- 
quent appeals have been made to the public to 
make the widest use of the “999” telephone call 
emergency service which, in conjunction with 
the system of police patrols equipped with wire- 
less, has been of considerable assistance to the 
force. In 1946, the number of such emergency 
calls by Londoners increased by 22,434 to 60,095, 
and arrests made by the crews of wireless cars 
increased by 1,126 to 5,588.14 
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The question of the deserters deserves in 
many ways the special attention of the crim- 
inologist. Very soon after the onset of the crime 
wave the view was expressed by the authorities 
and the press that the rise in crime was largely 
due to the activities of this group of outcasts of 
whom, according to official estimates, there were 
about 20,000 at large (as against 80,000 after 
World War I). Unable to get identity cards and 
ration books in the legal way, they were said to 
be living largely on their wits and were always 
ready to commit even serious crimes. Widespread 
police searches were undertaken, without conspic- 
uous success, and at the beginning of 1947 the 
Government began to realize that something 
more constructive was required to put an end to 
an unpleasant situation. An announcement was 
made by the then Minister of Defence in the 
House of Commons on January 22, 1947, that 
those deserters who would surrender voluntarily 
by March 31, 1947, would have this fact and any 
other mitigating circumstances taken into ac- 
count; their cases would be speedily dealt with 
and they would eventually be restored to normal 
civilian life and obtain those benefits to which 
their completed terms of service entitled them. 
In some sections of the press this concession 
was regarded as an unsatisfactory half measure, 
unlikely to yield results, and a complete amnesty 
was strongly recommended.!* Events have proved 
this forecast to be largely correct as only a small 
minority of the deserters surrendered (842 up to 
the end of February; no later figures seem to have 
been published). It seems doubtful, however, 
whether the Government could have gone so far 
as to promise a full amnesty without giving 
serious offence to the general public and, in par- 
ticular, to large bodies of ex-service men who 
are inclined to regard desertion as one of the 
worst crimes. To those interested in the possi- 
bilities and the inherent limitations of penal 
reform it was a valuable experience to see how 
this attempt of the Government to reduce the 
crime rate by bringing a large body of outlaws 
and actual potential criminals back to normal 
life in the community, i.e., by large-scale pre- 
ventive action, was foredoomed to failure be- 
cause of the limits to Government action im- 
posed by the force of retributive tendencies 
among the population. The principle of “less 

15. Evening Standard, January 24 and February 7, 1947 


16. See the author’s Dilemma of Penal Reform, 1939 
17. The Times, March 12, 1947 


eligibility,” as we might perhaps express it, 
has once more reasserted itself as one of the 
strongest impeding factors in penal reform 
Those who did surrender were dealt with speei. 
ily and on the whole with leniency, sentenegs 
ranging from a mere admonition to a maximun 
of 2 years’ detention in a few very bad cases, 
but even these sentences were mostly suspended 
after one third has been served.!? 


System of Dealing with Lawbreakers 
Undergoing Far-Reaching Changes 


The whole system of dealing with lawbreakers 
in this country has been in the melting pot for 
some years. Far-reaching changes have already 
been made; others may be expected. The Criminal 
Justice Bill of 1938-1939 had to be dropped at 
the beginning of the war after opposition in 
the House of Lords to the proposed abolition 
of corporal punishment had unduly delayed its 
passing. It is now being revived with certain 
modifications which are likely to incorporate 
the results of wartime experiences, and its pub- 
lication may be expected for the end of 1941. 
When it became known that, because of the 
very heavy legislative programme at present be- 
fore Parliament, the Bill had to be omitted from 
the 1947 session, there was a storm of protest 
and Lord Templewood (formerly Sir Samued 
Hoare) who, as prewar Home Secretary, had 
sponsored the 1938 Bill defeated the Government 
in the House of Lords on a motion that “a com- 
prehensive measure of penal reform should be 
passed into law without delay” November 11, 
1946. No reliable forecast can be made as to the 
likely scope of the Bill. Its predecessor was mail- 
ly concerned with improvements in the present 
system of probation, imprisonment, Borstal and 
preventive detention. Moreover, certain new 
types of institutional and semi-institutional treat- 
ment such as “Howard Houses” and “Compil- 
sory Attendance Centres” were to be set up, 
and corporal punishment was to be abolished. 
There were some notable omissions in that Bill: 
it did not deal with capital punishment or after- 
care, nor did it tackle the problem of the magis- 
tracy and of the juvenile courts. The reform of 
the magistracy is now under special investigt 
tion by a Royal Commission, and a movemett 
is afoot to press for the abolition of the death 
penalty at least for an experimental period of 
5 years. 
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As far as present penal methods are concerned, 
many improvements have already been made in 
administrative ways without any changes in the 
law. As the result of the crime wave, the prison 
and Borstal population has increased from about 
11,000 before the war to almost 17,000.18 This 
increase presents particularly difficult problems 
in view of the impossibility of building new 
prisons at a time of extreme housing shortage. 
So far, a few old and disused prisons had to be 
reopened and, a very promising feature, the 
system sending selected prisoners to open camps 
on the Wakefield model is being further devel- 
oped. The number of Borstal institutions for boys 
has grown from 9 to 14. Instead of the one 
Borstal for girls at Aylesbury there are now 
three and a few Borstal-wings in ordinary pris- 
ons, and new classifying centres have also been 
opened. The Imperial Training School at Wake- 
field, completed just before the war, has now 
started work with an interesting scheme for 
the selection of officers for further training. 
Similar developments have taken place in the 
Approved School system where about 25 new 
schools had to be set up in the course of the war. 
Special Classifying Schools have for the first 
time been opened, and a Training Scheme for 
Staffs is under consideration. 

Although the use of probation has declined 


18. Statement by the Chairman of the Prison Commission for 


England and Wales, The Times, May 29, 1947. 
19. Report of the Care of Children Committee, 1946, Cmd. 6922. 


in recent years (for juveniles from 51 percent, 
in 1938, to 41 percent), the number of full-time 
probation officers is steadily rising (about 750 
at present) and their training is being further 
improved in various ways. It will have to be 
one of the objects of the Criminal Justice Bill 
to raise the whole status of probation officers and 
at the same time to secure an adequate supply 
of trained officers so that unduly large case 
loads can be reduced. 

Perhaps the most important event after the 
war as far as the welfare of juveniles is con- 
cerned was the publication of the so-called Cur- 
tis Report.!® Set up to inquire into the whole 
question of children deprived of a normal home 
life, the Committee included within the scope 
of its activities Approved Schools, Remand 
Homes, and the system of boarding out. Its 
members visited 52 Approved Schools and 55 
Remand Homes and made visits to boarded out 
children in 20 areas. Their criticisms should 
prove of the greatest value, and certain struc- 
tural changes in the competent Home Office de- 
partments have already been made to imple- 
ment their recommendations. 

The psychological treatment of crime, greatly 
hampered during the war by shortage of trained 
personnel, has been resumed on a small scale at 
Wormwood Scrubs Prison, at the Institute for 
Scientific Treatment of Crime, and at local 
Child Guidance Clinics. 


Postwar — of Youth 


By JESSIE F. BINFORD 
Executive Director, Juvenile Protective Association of Chicago 


URING this century, statistics have been 

compiled from case records, special studies, 
surveys, and reports of an ever-increasing num- 
ber of social agencies, public welfare depart- 
ments, juvenile courts, child guidance clinics, 
teformatories and prisons. We have undisputed 
facts, in terms of human lives, as to what con- 
stitutes the needs of all children. And yet, in 
1912, the first White House Conference con- 
sidered only dependent children; the second in 
1919, did include child labor, health, and child 
Welfare legislation, but it was not until the third, 
In 1930, that all those factors were considered 
Which influence the childhood and youth of the 


45,000,000 growing children in America—that 
is, childlife in its total aspects. In protective 
casework with children and their parents and 
the consideration of community conditions and 
the unnumbered influences which are so often 
factors in their individual problems, there 
evolves, I believe, more than in other social agen- 
cies, a picture of childlife in its total aspects. 


VICTIMS OF NEGLECT AND DEPRIVATION 


Some are so-called delinquents and criminals, 
but very few in comparison with those who suffer 
from such tragic neglect and deprivation that 
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they develop health, conduct, and emotional prob- 
lems. In their lives we see the “shadows that 
somewhere along the way between babyhood 
and childhood and through their adolescent 
years have forever darkened the bright promise 
of youth and may perhaps lead to delinquency 
and crime.” 

The brother and sister, only 10 and 12 years of 
age, who finally decided that he being a boy would 
run away, but that she would have to commit 
suicide to escape from the quarreling of their 
parents which they could no longer endure. 

The 15-year-old boy who lost the sight of one 
eye and may become totally blind through his 
illegal hazardous employment on a railroad. 

The 11-year-old boy, so typical of many of the 
children of divorced parents, who tried to help 
the judge determine the question of his custody 
with the simple obvious solution, “I want to be 
with both of them.” 

The 18-year-old boy who went to the police 
station at 2:30 A.M. in a very intoxicated con- 
dition, to confess a robbery he had just com- 
mitted, and then in court heard the tavern 
keeper, who sold him whiskey illegally, dis- 
charged and himself found guilty. 

The 12-year-old girl kept out of school, in the 
house all the time and denied all medical care 
subject, her mother said, to “spells” which were 
“from Heaven and God-inspired.” 

The 15-year-old girl who ran away from a 
wretched home and in another city easily found 
hospitality and companionship and employment 
in a tavern, and was later found by the police 
in a park, having been raped by one of her 
tavern friends. 

The little girl, so disturbed in school and tru- 
ant so often, found to be living in constant fear 
of her father, who was at that time on his 8th 
week of excessive drinking. To get away from 
his cruelty and abuse she was working on a 
newspaper truck from seven to nine each night. 

The 13-year-old girl found by the police in an 
alcoholic stupor on the street, after she and two 
boys, 13 and 14 years of age, had been sold liquor 
by the owner of a liquor store. 

The 18-year-old boy, now serving a long sen- 
tence in the penitentiary, who stabbed a man to 
death, after having been illegally sold liquor in 
four different taverns. 

The 15-year-old boy, an illegitimate child, 
left alone so much at night that he roams the 
streets, steals, and has told the children in his 


school that he has a “G.I.”’ knife hidden at hom 
with which he is going to kill the next man hi 
mother brings home to live with them. 

The six children of a mother who is a rej. 
gious fanatic, who never permits them any pleas. 
ure or recreation, and a father so ill and irrit. 
able from lead poisoning that he has become an 
excessive drinker. 


The nine little children whose mother is mep. 
tally ill, with a long history of mental illness 
and poverty in her own family, so cruel that she 
pressed the hands of the l-year-old girl on a hot 
stove. Their father, who also has a history of 
mental illness in his own family, is utterly ip. 
capable of coping with the wife’s outbursts and 
accusations, except by beating her so severely 
that hospital care was necessary. All the children 
need medical care, they have special disabilities, 
they are shy and nervous and cruel to each other. 
This family lives in four small rooms. 

The children whom you see testifying in our 
courts about their fathers or mothers who are 
being tried for contributing to their delinquency, 
and against adult sex offenders who on the streets 
or in theatres have committed sex crimes against 
them; in our divorce courts, where they break. 
down because they do not want to accuse either 
parent. One always cringes when little children 
are asked “do you know what it means not to 
tell the truth?” and “what will happen to you or 
where you will go, if you tell a lie?” 

David Ruge, the 16-year-old boy, who had never 
been a problem in his home or his school, but 
kept always to himself from the time he became 
conscious of his ugly, misshapen face. As he 
grew older, he had asked his mother about plastic gi 
surgery, but she had told him to “forget it—you 
have to be a millionaire to have anything like 
that done.” Suddenly he committed the serious 
crime of writing an extortion note to his em- 
ployer. The Juvenile Court transferred him to 
the Criminal Court and the Cook County Jail. 
His family could not raise the fee for the crim- 
inal lawyer to whom they appealed even by sell-j! 
ing all their defense bonds. In despair they sud- 
denly remembered their old neighbors of 20 
years ago at a settlement. An attorney, one of 
our board members, defended David with theg! 
understanding and procedure he should have 
found in the Juvenile Court. The judge had to 
face public opinion which permits and often 
demands that juvenile offenders still be prosecut- 


ed and punished as adult offenders and delayed’ 
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his decision. A veteran newspaper reporter 
aught the significance of this boy’s crime and 
his story was copied by papers throughout the 
“Bountry. One thousand dollars was offered by a 


"Bman in Ohio for plastic surgery if David could 


be released. Other contributions were sent in, 
even as small as $1.00 from an anonymous 
source with a letter “Dear David: I hope that 


"BH your dream comes true.” The best that could be 


done for David in the Criminal Court was to 
convict him and place him on probation. In the 
Juvenile Court he would not have had a crimi- 
nal record. Today, the shadow in David’s life has 


in heen dispelled. He is no longer inhibited and 


sullen, but confident and happy, for a famous 
surgeon has made him look like other boys. 

From this mere glimpse of shadows that dark- 
en the lives of children, we begin to see that there 
‘Bis no one cause for their truancies, dependencies, 
delinquencies, crimes, mental and physical ill- 
ness, and likewise no one remedy. At the same 
time, there evolves another picture: the “total 
aspects” of adult delinquency in neglecting to 
safeguard the rights and needs of all children. 
This picture changes from year to year, at least 
in the emphasis of those influences and condi- 
tions which recur the most often in the lives of 
thildren who need protection. 


THE AFTERMATH OF WAR 


The years of war have passed, but its scars 
remain and many will never be completely healed. 
We see them today in homes that were broken 
when mothers formed new attachments while 
their husbands were away, or who after work- 
ing several years are unwilling to assume again 
the duties of home and motherhood; in the chil- 
dren who went to work and will never continue 
.Ptheir education; in the migrant families, espe- 
tally from the South who cannot adjust to 
ij, @urban life and have not found the economic 


im-™ curity they expected; in the restless, neurotic 


-Biathers and young men who cannot become ad- 
-Bjusted to homelife; in the many children who 
were boarded out and some deserted in the in- 
adequate, unlicensed foster and mutual boarding 
homes, so many of which still exist. The war 
Icreased and intensified many old problems. 
Inadequate Housing.—In 1894 Jane Addams 
was writing about “the subtle evils of inadequate 
ind wretched housing.” Never have they been 
© acute as today. Thousands of families are liv- 
ing in old, condemned, overcrowded buildings, 


with inadequate cooking and toilet facilities, so 
alive with rats and vermin that parents sit up 
nights to protect their children; living under the 
constant fear of fires and the threat of eviction, 
with no possible place to move. 

It goes without saying that in such houses 
marital and parental relationships are strained 
and broken down, children become truants and 
delinquents, get sick and die. When you grope 
your way through dirty alleys and up rickety 
dark stairs and hallways, ever fearful of rats, 
into dark, barren cold rooms and face the sodden 
despair of parents, whose morale has completely 
broken down and see the neglected, sick, dirty, 
little children you think “can this be America?” 
And yet, even in places like these, children still 
cling to those more intrinsic values of affection 
and security, which home means to them. The 
little 10-year-old girl, who took a bottle of aspir- 
in to kill herself to get away from her quarreling 
parents and a home infected with bedbugs, 
roaches, mice and rats, again threatened to 
throw herself on the railroad track if she could 
not go home when she was placed in a country 
boarding school for children. 

Family Disorganization—The war has un- 
doubtedly contributed to the appalling increase 
in divorces, almost every one of which involves 
the welfare and future of children. These children 
are forever deprived of a normal home, their 
loyalties are confused; they become the vehicle 
through which each parent so often vents his 
enmity against the other; they are subjected to 
the emotional strain of divided custodial rights 
and continued court appearances in relation to 
them. 

Can anyone analyze the emotions of a 10-year- 
old girl who was not permitted to see her father, 
whom she adores, for 214 years, during which 
a long legal battle was being fought to deprive 
him and her of their rights? Who and what can 
“adjust” a frail, nervous, restless little girl of 
11 years, who is failing in school? She has to 
spend each weekend with a father who preju- 
dices her against her stepfather, makes her 
jealous of her little halfsister and derides all the 
ideals of her very good and normal home with 
her mother and stepfather. 

Mental Illness.—Never before has mental ill- 
ness been such a factor in causing conditions 
from which children must be protected. No words 
can portray what life means to the many chil- 
dren who are trying to live and grow up in the 
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care of a feeble-minded or insane parent; sub- 
jected to cruelty and abuse, to physical neglect, 
kept out of school, often developing strange pat- 
terns of behavior because of association, living 
in constant fear of what happens in the most 
irrational moments of an insane person. Many 
of these families have long histories of mental 
illness for several generations. Fathers and 
relatives often refuse to consider commitment, 
not knowing what to do with the children. 
Psychiatric treatment at home presents insup- 
erable difficulties for many of these parents, 
even examinations for commitment are difficult 
to carry through. 

If it is true, as stated, that before the war “‘one 
in every 18 persons has either a sick or defective 
mind and today one in 10 has; that in the last 
60 years sick minds have multiplied twelve times 
over, three times as fast as our wealth; four 
and one-half times as fast as our population 
and four times as fast as our school teachers” and 
that “it is youth that is cracking up the fastest,” 
is it not perfectly obvious that with all our prog- 
ress in science we are ignoring the most impor- 
tant fact—that life today is not adjusted to the 
sanity of human beings? 

Child Labor.—During the war years we lost 
many of the gains we had made over a long 
period of years in the prevention of child labor. 
It was more or less accepted as necessary, even 
in the most hazardous occupations. Conditions 
improved in 1946, but we cannot be complacent 
when more than 2,500,000 children in America 
from the ages of 14 through 17 years were still 
at work—one out of every six being 14 or 15 
years of age. The important fact is that they are 
not receiving an education which seems to be 
completely forgotten by those who still use the 
old argument, “It is good for children to work. I 
worked when I was a boy.” 


Liquor Problem.—From the very beginning 
of the Juvenile Protective Association, the sale 
and excessive use of alcohol have presented one 
of the greatest problems. In 1946, appeals made 
to us and our own investigations of community 
conditions challenge us with what has become 
a national problem, the sale and excessive use of 
alcohol. Two-thirds of the complaints we received 
on community conditions were about the illegal 
sale of liquor to minors in taverns and liquor 
stores. In a large percentage of our individual 
cases the excessive use of liquor by parents, 
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especially mothers, and by minor boys and girls, 
stands out in great significance. 

Illegal tavern conditions in Chicago have be. 
come so commonplace that they overwhelm all 
efforts of citizens and interested groups to get 
any enforcement of our laws. Our local liquor 
control situation is now so involved in city and 
state politics and has been mismanaged so long, 
that adequate control measures and their ad- 
ministration will require drastic changes to 
bring about any improvement. Our taverns are 
licensed indiscriminately, except for the en. 
dorsement of ward politicians. Many are centers 
for gambling, prostitution, lewd and obscene 
entertainment, so often controlled by syndicated 
interests. They have become social recreation 
centers in almost every neighborhood. They and 
the liquor stores violate our laws in selling 
liquor to minors. The taverns themselves and 
the alarming increase in excessive drinking are 
a great factor in broken homes; in the most utter 
neglect of children, in prostitution, and immor- 
ality; in the delinquencies and crimes of minors, 
even murder; in the increasing number of alco- 
holics, who appeal to us for the treatment which 
it is now impossible to offer them. 

This problem must be studied in its total as- 
pects. Realizing this, we took the initiative in 
organizing the Chicago Committee on Alcoholism, 
with Dr. Anton J. Carlson as Chairman. This 
group whose membership represents scientists, 
physicians, psychiatrists, social workers, busi- 
ness men, and religious leaders will not only study 
further the causes of drinking and promote treat- 
ment for alcoholics, but also, we hope, the busi- 
ness practices of the liquor industry and its 
political power in our law-enforcing depart- 
ments and our legislatures. 


CONCLUSION 


Juvenile delinquency is one of the most popu- 
lar and publicized subjects today. The most quoted 
statistics are those of the Federal Bureau of It- 
vestigation. Whether there is more or less is 
not as important, we believe, as the community 
conditions and influences which affect many mort 
juveniles than aye ever recorded in delinquency 
and crime statistics; business interests which 
violate protective laws in selling liquor, in initi- 
ating children in gambling habits; in selling them 
toy guns with which they simulate adult crim! 
nals in thefts and hold-ups; the alluring news 
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stories and radio programs of crime and crimi- 
nals which give them patterns for their games 
and codes for their behavior; the movies from 
which they get such false values in life and 
living. 

The roots of juvenile delinquency do not “lie 
(only) in the homes, the schools, the neighbor- 
hoods and the churches of our nation,” as Presi- 
dent Truman said in his recent address to the 
National Conference for the Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency. They lie in 
business interests which exploit youth for profit, 
and in every city, state, and national law-enforc- 
ing department which fails to enforce protective 
laws. Today, children from good homes, schools, 
and churches, as well as those deprived of all 
children most need, are confused by the discrep- 
ancies between what they are taught and what 
they find exist in our city life and government. 
They have lost respect for integrity and authority. 

Our varied services reveal the policies and 
practices of many public departments. We sin- 
cerely believe that it is impossible to take and 
keep any one of them out of political domination, 


Edward L. Hanna, chief probation officer for the 
United States District Court, Western District of New 
York, sent to the editors the following copy of a talk 
given by Federal Judge John Knight to the students 
of Houghton College, Houghton, N. Y. who visited. his 
Court at Buffalo on June 9, 1947: 

“We have in attendance at Court this morning, from 
Houghton College in this state, Professor Shea and a 
considerable group of his students. They are interested 
to see some practical demonstrations of the administra- 
tion of the law. Houghton College has been well known 
tome for many years through personal contact with its 
presidents, teachers and numerous scholars. It has seen 
a fine development in recent years. 

This, as you know, is a Federal Court, in distinction 
from a State Court. The Constitution in its conception 
provided for a Supreme Court as the head of one of 
the three branches of government. It also authorized 
Congress to establish such inferior courts as Congress 
should determine. Under the latter provisions there has 
been set up eleven Circuit Courts of Appeals and lower 
District Courts in each Circuit. 

This Court is designated as a Court for the Western 
District of New York, in the Second Circuit. There are 
four separate district courts in this Circuit, Eastern, 
Southern, Northern, and Western. 

The Federal Courts have wide and varied jurisdiction. 

is is plain from the provisions of the Constitution. 
No other courts have such extensive jurisdiction. When 
the Constitution first became effective, cases in the 

istrict Courts largely concerned admiralty and mari- 
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as the schools or the police. We must have the 
same policy for all public services if anyone is 
to be secure and if they are ever to have the 
efficiency, integrity, and standards that will pro- 
tect the welfare of those for whom they exist. 

After her first few years at Hull House, Jane 
Addams said she “discovered that one of the 
great revelations of social work was the extra- 
ordinary pliability of human nature and that it 
is impossible to set any bounds to the moral 
capabilities which might unfold under ideal 
home, civic, and educational conditions.” 

Many parents and children are born into and 
live under conditions which most of us could 
never surmount. Some come through with endur- 
ance, courage, and fairly adequate lives, but, we 
must always remember, deprived forever of so 
much that life could have meant to them. As 
social workers and as citizens who support so- 
cial work, we have become more understanding, 
intelligent, and scientific in response to all the 
complicated factors in individual lives. Our ulti- 


mate goal must be the adjustment of life to 
human needs. 


time questions. Now in the interior districts such types 
of cases have largely disappeared. 

You have this morning seen some of a variety of 
criminal cases presented to the Court. The criminal 
cases over which the court has jurisdiction come here 
either through indictment found by a grand jury or 
directly through action of a U. S. Commissioner. The 
trial of all criminal offenses cognizable by this court, 
save impeachment, must be by jury, unless waived. 

In comparably recent time there has been set up in 
state and federal courts a probation system. This is quite 
general now. This system serves two purposes. One—to 
investigate the background of the individual charge;— 
two—to supervise him subsequent to conviction. The 
imperative importance of able administration of this 
system is apparent. In this Western District Court, 
which has authority over seventeen counties, we have a 
probation chief, Mr. Hanna, who is here this morning, 
and two assistants. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the value of their service to the court. 

In the civil work of the court, we have two distin- 
guishing jurisdictions, law and equity. Law cases are 
largely triable by jury; equity, by the court. The develop- 
ment and safety of our form of government depend on 
the proper administration of the law. The importance 
of such administration cannot be overestimated. 

I am pleased to see that you have had the interest to 
come here to see some actual demonstration of the work 
of the federal court. Often actual observation teaches 
things which are retained in the mind better than the 
in or reading of them; at least they supplement 
them. 
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Federal Jury Selection 


By JUDGE JOHN C. KNox 
Senior United States District Judge for the Southern District of New York 


ECENTLY, in the magazine Coronet there 
appeared an article entitled “The Tragic 
Truth About Our Jury System,” by a judge of one 
of the busy criminal courts of the city of Chicago.! 
From his experience, this judge reluctantly con- 
cludes that “today, trial by jury is a farce... 
a mockery of justice. . .a thing frequently of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” He believes 
that the reason for this often lies in large part in 
the low caliber of the jurors themselves ; that they 
are frequently unqualified for the ordinary duties 
of private employment, and so hardly can be 
expected to act intelligently when they are in 
court. He especially points out that national and 
state laws specifically exempt from jury duty 
many citizens ideally suited for the work—doc- 
tors, government officials, clergymen, school 
teachers, newspapermen, and many others; so 
that the courts are left with the impossible 
choice either of overworking and thus discourag- 
ing those very few remaining intelligent and 
public spirited citizens not legally disqualified, 
who recognize their duty as citizens to make the 
sacrifices that jury duty demands, or of choosing 
jurors from among those whom they know to be 
totally incompetent for the high responsibilities 
involved. 


Jury System No Better Than Individuals 
To Whom It Is Entrusted 


These sentiments are strong, and to some 
they may be shocking; but they are not unknown 
to many lawyers and judges who devote them- 
selves to the daily tasks that arise in the admin- 
istration of justice. To most of us, as it is to the 
author of the article I have quoted, the system 
of trial by jury is the keystone of our democratic 
structure. The decision of the ultimate rights of 
man against the state and against his fellows 
is entrusted to the 12 citizens who, with the judge, 
decide the important controversies that can be 
settled only in the courts. Upright, intelligent, 
and independent judges and jurors are in truth 
our strongest protection against bigotry, in- 
justice, greed, and tyranny. But like other insti- 
tutions of government the jury system is only as 


1. Judge Julius H. Minor, “The Tragic Truth About Our Jury 
System,” Coronet, July, 1947. 
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good as the individuals to whom it is entrusted, 
If justice is to be secure and evenhanded, the 
jurors who so largely participate in its day-by. 
day operation must be capable of making it g0, 
And to this end the statutes and administration 
practices which establish the framework of the 
jury system must be designed to produce jurors 
who are at least sufficiently competent to under. 
stand and evaluate fairly the disputes that are 
litigated before them. They must be the type of 
people to whom we as citizens are willing to 
submit our irreconcilable differences for final 
decision. We would want at least to respect them 
for their good judgment. It is because so often 
jurors are not of this essential quality that one 
hears complaints like that of the Chicago judge, 


Affirmative Action Needed to Improve Juries 
and Maintain Jury System 


The desire to find a remedy has led to many 
careful investigations and well-considered pro- 
posals and experiments. And, over the years, it 
has produced some changes in the system asa 
whole. In England, where trial by jury first 
developed, its use has lessened. Prior to the en- 
actment of the English Judicature Acts of 
1878-5, the traditional common-law method of 
trial in England was by judge and jury. But 
restrictive legislation, a fusion of the law and 
equity practice, war-produced shortages of man- 
power, and perhaps other reasons have brought 
about a great decline in the use of jurors there, 
so that even as long ago as 1940, jury trials were 
had in less than 10 percent of the common-law 
cases. Summarizing this trend, R. M. Jackson, 
Lecturer in law at Cambridge University, in his 
book, The Machinery of Justice in Englani, 
(1940) says: 

Modern writers are singularly chary of commit- 
ting themselves to any opinion about juries. The 
eulogies of Blackstone are definitely unfashionable. 
The current opinion is perhaps on these lines: Jury 
trial in civil cases is sometimes satisfactory and 
sometimes most unsatisfactory, and hence the re 
striction of jury trials has been a wise development; 
however, there is much to be said for jury trial in 


criminal cases, and (in part at least) in cases where 
the liberty of the subject is concerned. 


In America, on the contrary, the tendency is 
not in this direction. Here, under our Constitt- 
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tin, and in the minds of the public, trial by 
jury is an institution that under no circumstances 
should be impaired or otherwise “frittered” 
away. The attitude of the legal profession in the 
United States is well stated in the Report of the 
Committee on Trial by Jury, of the Section on 
Judicial Administration of the American Bar 
Association, approved by the Association at its 
annual meeting in Cleveland in July of 1938. 
The committee then said: 


.jury service today is the chief remaining gov- 
ernmental function in which lay citizens take a direct 
and active part, and trial by jury is the best means 
within our _knowledge of keeping the administration 
of justice in tune with the community. 

Experience has shown that this is so. It must 
therefore be our endeavor by affirmative action 
to maintain its integrity and improve its opera- 
tion. We must take steps to assure that our 
methods of jury selection bring to the courts 
the services of citizens who are honest and up- 
right and capable of performing their service 
with intelligence, sound judgment, and courage 
necessary for the right decision, without fear 
or favor, of the questions of fact presented to 
them. 

The difficulties of this task are tremendous. 
Unfortunately, all too often men of intelligence, 
discretion, and experience flee jury service as 
they would the wrath of God. In my own court 
in the Southern District of New York, the 
broad foundation from which choice could pre- 
sumably be made has been obstructed and re- 
duced, particularly in recent years, until it is 
relatively a mere handful. This situation is 
created by such conditions as the following: 

(1) Many thousands of potential jurors are 
still in the armed forces of the Nation. They can- 
not be considered eligible for jury duty. 

(2) Thousands more are at work in industrial 
and agricultural activities that are essential to 
the national and international welfare and which 
cannot be interrupted by duty in the courts. 

(3) Stores, business houses, hotels, and in- 
dustry of all kinds are undermanned and pro- 
prietors plead with might and main that their 
employees be relieved from jury service. 

(4) Thousands upon thousands of persons 
who would be good jurors and who ought to be 
required to serve are wholly exempt from service. 

(5) Great numbers of persons simply can- 
not afford the financial loss that is inevitable in 
jury service that brings only a 4-dollar daily 


2. Judicial Code, Sec. 275, U.S.C. Title 28 Sec. 411. 
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fee. When periods of service may be protracted, 
to force them to do so is to impose extreme hard- 
ship that cannot be justified. 


Judicial Conference Appoints Committee to 
Study Federal Jury System 


Reports of conditions such as these were 
brought to the attention of the Judicial Confer- 
ence of Senior Circuit Judges of the United 
States. Their urgency so impressed the Con- 
ference that in 1941 it decided that a thorough 
survey of the operation of the jury system in 
the federal courts should be undertaken. Chief 
Justice Harlan Fiske Stone, who was then Chair- 
man of the Conference, accordingly appointed 
a committee of five United States district judges 
to undertake the task and, with the help of 
the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, to study the problem and report its 
findings and recommendations to the Conference. 
The men chosen were Judges Colin Neblett of 
New Mexico, Walter C. Lindley of Illinois, Harry 
E. Watkins of West Virginia, James M. Proctor 
of the District of Columbia, and myself; and 
he designated me to be chairman of the group. 
It is needless to describe the methods used in 
conducting the survey. It was as thorough as 
we could make it, and I am confident that it 
covered all essential details of law and practice. 
But I feel that some of our discoveries and rec- 
ommendations will be of interest. 

The problem of exemptions in the federal 
system proved to be complicated. The qualifica- 
tions of jurors who serve in the United States 
courts are now governed by the statutes of the 
state within which the federal court sits.2 These 
state provisions, many of them of ancient origin, 
are as variable and often as irrational as the 
March wind. In Alabama and Florida they re- 
lieve accountants and actuaries from jury serv- 
ice. In California, Missouri, and Rhode Island 
they exempt chiropodists. In California and 
Oregon Christian Scientists may not serve, and 
in New Mexico and North Carolina funeral di- 
rectors are excused. Professional gamblers are 
exempt in Colorado and New Mexico; linotype 
operators in North Carolina; millers in Florida, 
Georgia, Minnesota, and six other states; phar- 
macists or druggists, or both, in 36 states. 
Nevada exempts persons who live more than 60 
miles from the place where court is held. In vari- 
ous states, railroad employees of differing cate- 
gories are not called ; Iowa, Mississippi, and some 
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other states excuse osteopaths; six states exempt 
veterinarians, and in Colorado and Kansas, 
Seventh-Day Adventists may not serve. 


This is only a sample of the many classes of 
persons who in one or more states need never 
serve on a jury. In all, my committee found 68 
separate categories of these. Others who in one 
or more jurisdictions may claim exemption in- 
clude lawyers, doctors, express agents, em- 
balmers, commercial travelers, optometrists, 
ministers, teachers, professors, printers, tele- 
phone and telegraph officials and operatives, 
newspaper employees, members of the National 
Guard, firemen, policemen, city, state, and county 
officials and employees, and in some states where 
women are qualified, they need not serve unless 
they so desire. 

In addition to the large number exempted by 
these laws, there are the many who live at such 
a great distance from the places where court is 
held that they seldom are asked to serve. Also, 
it is uniformly required that in order to be 
eligible for jury service, a person must be at 
least 21 years of age, and in some states he must 
be 25 or over. Furthermore, in a number of juris- 
dictions anyone who is 70 years old may claim 
exemption and in others those who are 60 or 
above need not serve. To the total thus exempted, 
one must add at least four other categories: 
(1) those who have been convicted of a crime 
involving moral turpitude; (2) those who are 
physically and mentally unable to serve; (3) 
those who are illiterate; and (4) those who are 
absent when called. When all of the persons who 
fall within these various classifications are sub- 
tracted from the total citizenry, two conclusions 
are apparent: the reservoir is not nearly so deep 
as it at first appeared, and millions of the best 
citizens are relieved by law of the necessity to 
serve as jurors. 

In the face of this situation it is difficult to 
say that the jury system is in practice a demo- 
cratic one. No true cross section of the community 
is possible in these circumstances. The best that 
can be done is to choose carefully from among 
those who are eligible, the few who are com- 
petent and willing to serve, and this is what we 
try to do in my court. But I am often criticized 
for this. For example, men whom I respect say 
that jurors should be selected at random from 
the lists of eligible voters or from state jury lists. 
We once tried the former method in our court and 
we were convinced by that experience that to 


continue it would result in filling our panels not 
only with the lame, the halt, and the blind, but 
also with the venal and corrupt. In some sections 
of New York more than 20 percent of the persons 
summoned were found to be nonresidents of the 
buildings from which they registered. Another 
large percentage hardly could speak or under. 
stand the English language. Still others, though 
honest and capable, were the proprietors and 
sole operators of small one-man businesses, and 
to them jury service would mean financial ruin, 
I became convinced that the litigants and mem- 
bers of the bar really did not desire that the 
jurors in our court should be election day floaters, 
the habitués of district clubhouses, and the 
ignorant or illiterate. 


Recommendations of the Committee 


The survey which we made of the country as 
a whole showed that comparable conditions exist 
in other populous centers. In some localities, we 
found arbitrary discrimination based on social, 
political, racial, and sexual differences. Many of 
these cannot be condoned. So we were forced to 
the conclusion that jurors should not be chosen 
haphazardly in any court or in any section of 
the Nation, and that the intelligent selection of 
jurors is an absolute necessity in the courts of 
the United States. It seemed clear to us that there 
was no reason in principle and common sense 
why the juror who is to say whether or not a man 
shall go to prison, or to declare whether a 
litigant is to be separated from the savings of a 
lifetime, or to determine whether an injured 
man is to have proper and intelligent redress, 
should not be selected with care. At every elec- 
tion, responsible members of the community 
debate and thoroughly consider the capacities 
of the persons who run for public office. In New 
York state, even at this moment, the people are 
considering the question of changing the method 
of nominating members of the state judiciary, 
in order that better qualified judges may be put 
in office. It seems to me that intelligence and up- 
rightness are quite as important qualities for 
jurors as they are for the judge who presides at 
the trial. Indeed, very often more depends upon 
the jury than upon the judge. So our committee 
concluded that potential jurors should be selected 
with knowledge and discrimination, and that 
the responsibility for their choice should be placed 
upon the judge and a competent jury commis- 
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sioner. The gist of our recommendations is as 
follows : 

(1) In order that grand and petit jurors who 
serve in United States district courts may be so 
jrawn as to be truly representative of the com- 
munity, the sources from which they are selected 
should include all economic and social groups. 
From whatever sources drawn, those chosen 
should possess as high a degree of intelligence, 
morality, integrity, and common sense as can be 
found by those who make the selection. 

(2) The choice of specific sources from which 
names of prospective jurors are selected must be 
entrusted to the good faith of the clerk and jury 
commissioner, acting under the direction of the 
district judge, but should be controlled by the 
following considerations: 

(a) The sources should be so co-ordinated as 
together to include all groups in the community ; 

(b) Economic and social status, including race 
and color, should be considered only to the extent 
necessary to assure that there is no discrimina- 
tion on account of them; 

(c) When women are eligible by law for jury 
service, they should be selected and called to serve 
in the federal courts; 

(d) Political affiliations should be ignored; 

(e) Unsolicited requests of persons who seek 
to have their names placed upon jury lists and 
unsolicited recommendations of names should 
not be encouraged; and 

(f) In determining the parts of the district 
from which jurors are to be drawn, the courts 
should bear in mind the desirability of conserving 
the time of jurors and preventing exorbitant 
travel expense to the government. 

There is much that could be said in regard to 
each of these recommendations. Each of them 
represents the careful consideration of the views 
and writings of many persons, and the study of 
a great amount of factual and statistical data 
from many jurisdictions. In this article, there 
is space to discuss only the last of them, and to 
speak briefly of legislation that is necessary 
to make some of them effective. 


3. “Improvements in the Jury System of the Federal Courts,” 
Printed Hearings, Subcommittee, Senate Judiciary Committee, on 
Senate Bills 17, 18, 19, 80th Congress, April 23-24, 1947. 

4, Senate Report No. 314, Calendar Number 322, 80th Congress, 
Ist Session. The Judiciary Committee in its report recommended 
amendments to the bill to eliminate the authorization contained in 

€ original draft which would permit the district judges to exclude 
tom jury service ‘“‘classes’’ of persons, but it left in the bill the 
= to exclude individuals. In regard to its amendment, the 
udiciary Committee said, “the amendments. ..are...to remove 
any temptation on the part of a judge to exclude from jury service 

Y a sweeping edict any particular class of persons, since the whole 


Purpose of the bill is to broaden the base from which jurors may 
be chosen.” 
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Recently, in New York City there has been 
agitation for legislation to provide that jurors 
must be drawn from all portions of the district. 
My district includes 11 counties, reaching from 
the southern tip of Manhattan to Albany County 
many miles up the Hudson River. Each month 
my court requires the services of between 800 
and 1,000 jurors. If 20 percent of them were re- 
quired to come from so great a distance from 
New York that they could not commute between 
their homes and the Court House in New York 
City, a real financial inconvenience would in- 
evitably result; their compensation is limited to 
only 4 dollars a day, plus mileage. If I calla farmer 
from his land in a rural county, he must eat and 
find a place to sleep in New York City. Laying 
aside the present difficulties in finding hotel ac- 
commodations there, he could hardly do so in 
any event upon the small sum the government 
pays him. Meanwhile, during his absence from his 
farm, he must hire a man to milk his cows and 
feed his stock. That hired man’s pay probably 
will be at least as large as the pay of a juror. 
After a week of this if he is called to serve in a 
case, and the attorney for one of the litigants 
knows the circumstances, he will not want that 
juror to serve, for he will believe, with justifica- 
tion, that the juror will be inclined to charge his 
client with the predicament. If the man is called 
in a criminal case where the defendant is charged 
with fraud against the Government, the juror 
may feel that since he is himself a victim of the 
United States Government there is no reason for 
him to dislike someone who has victimized the 
United States. In other words, the juror will be 
so disgruntled that he will be willing to vent his 
spleen upon anyone who may add to nis resent- 
ment. For this reason, our committee opposes 
the suggestion that the courts must call jurors 
indiscriminately from all parts of the district. 
The practicalities of the situation overbalance 
the well-intentioned but misguided motives which 
underlie the proposal. 


Legislation Proposed by the Committee 


Qualifications of Jurors.—In order to make 
possible the accomplishment of its various recom- 
mendations, the committee has proposed for en- 
actment by the Congress drafts of three bills 
relating to federal jury service. The primary 
proposal is embodied in Senate Bill 18 of the 80th 
Congress, upon which extensive Senate Judiciary 
Committee hearings were held in the spring of 
1947° and which was reported favorably to the 
Senate by the unanimous vote of the Judici- 
ary Committee on June 20, 1947.4 The bill is now 
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on the Senate calendar and awaits action when 
the Congress reconvenes in January 1948. 

This measure which, like the other proposals 
of our committee and its drafts of legislation, 
has been approved several times by the Judicial 
Conference of Senior Circuit Judges,® is based 
upon the conclusion that state laws are unduly 
restrictive of the action of federal courts in the 
drawing and selecting of jurors. It therefore, 
establishes for the federal courts uniform quali- 
fications for jurors, and frees them from the 
present requirement that federal judges must 
observe the qualifications and exemptions pre- 
scribed for jurors in state courts. The proposal 
makes all adult citizens eligible for both grand 
and petit jury service, except those who have 
been convicted of a felony or misdemeanor in- 
volving moral turpitude, or who lack knowledge 
of the English language, or who have disquali- 
fying physical or mental infirmities. It exempts 
from service members of the armed forces on 
active duty, and it permits those who have served 
as jurors within a year, or who are public officers 
of the United States or of the states, to claim 
exemption. Otherwise, it leaves to the district 
judge very broad discretion in determining 
whether or not certain individuals or classes 
should be subject to jury service. It thus would 
be possible for workers who are so essential that 
in the public interest they cannot be spared for 
jury duty to be excused at least during the time 
of the greatest emergency and for the many 
persons who are now exempt, but who otherwise 
could serve, to be called for duty. It will permit 
some of the many persons beyond the age of 70 
years who are hale and hearty to be eligible for 
service. It makes women available for jury duty, 
contrary to the provisions of statutes in some 
states where they are either wholly ineligible or 
permitted to claim exemption on the ground of 
sex alone. Our committee is strongly of the view, 
and I think that anyone who has had experience in 
trials where women served on the jury will agree, 
that the jury work of properly selected women 
is quite as satisfactory as that performed by the 
masculine portion of the human race. 

Selection of Potential Jurors.—The second of 
the proposed bills, embodied in Senate Bill 17 of 
the 80th Congress, deals with the jury commis- 
sion. It is designed to supplement and effectuate 
the qualifications stated in Senate Bill 18. It is 


6. Judicial Conference Reports, September 1943, pp. 15-17; Sep- 
tember 1944, p. 21; October 1946, p. 21. 
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the thought of our committee that no names of 
prospective jurors should go into the jury wheg| 
until jury commissioners appointed and directed 
by the court have received and given considera. 
tion to a questionnaire setting forth the personal 
history and background of the persons under 
consideration. Whenever possible, we also believe 
that each prospective juror, before he is permit. 
ted: to serve, should be interviewed personally 
by a member of the jury commission as to his 
or her qualifications to act as a juror. Senate 
Bill 18 provides that these procedures may be 
employed. But even with a competent jury com- 
mission, the ultimate responsibility for the direc. 
tion of jury selection must rest squarely upon 
the presiding district judge who, because he is 
so profoundly and directly interested in the eff- 
cient and just disposition of cases, is best qualified 
to supervise it, and our proposal places it there. It 
provides that under his direction, the commis- 
sion (composed of the clerk and one other disin- 
terested person appointed by the court) is to 
choose from the eligible citizenry, “without ref- 
erence to party affiliation,” those qualified persons 
“who in their opinion are intelligent, honest, 
fair-minded, of good reputation, and capable of 
rendering satisfactory service,” and to keep suit- 
able records of them and their service. At least 
300 of the names thus selected are to be put ina 
wheel or box for drawing by lot each time a panel 
is needed. Another feature of the proposed legisla- 
tion is the provision for appointment in metro- 
politan districts, where the court and the Judicial 
Conference think it essential, of salaried jury 
commissioners who will devote all of their time 
to their exacting duties. In rural districts where 
terms of court are less frequent and less jurors 
are needed, the bill contemplates the use of part- 
time commissioners who are to be paid a moder- 
ate per diem for the days upon which they work. 
Compensation of Jurors.—The third legislative 
proposal of our committee, which is now pending 
in the Congress as Senate Bill 19 of the 80th 
Congress, deals with the compensation of jurors. 
I have already mentioned the financial problem 
that jury service in my own district often cre 
ates. In some rural districts, where distances are 
greater and, because of sparse population, jurors 
must be called from all parts of the district, the 
present fee system imposes so great a hardship 
that it is a financial impossibility for a poor mal, 
or even a man of moderate income, to serve 0 
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a federal jury. Under present law he receives a 
fee of 4 dollars a day, plus 5 cents a mile for travel 
to court on his first day of service and to his home 
on the last day. He receives nothing for hotel ex- 
penses and meals while away from home and 
nothing for travel to and from his home from 
day to day. So, unless he has personal resources 
which he is willing to tap to cover the cost of his 
travel and subsistence, he must ask to be excused, 
and no fair judge can refuse him. As a result, 
our best efforts to secure competent jurors from 
all social, racial, and economic groups in the 
country are frustrated. Many wage earners, 
particularly those who are paid by the day— 
farmers, miners, laborers, and small business 
men—who would be excellent material, willing, 
and indeed honored to be federal jurors, and 
who should be required to serve in order to secure 
a truly representative jury, are financially un- 
able to do so without intolerable hardship.* In 
the legislation we have proposed, an effort has 
been made to better this condition in a very 
small degree. The 4-dollar daily fee is left as at 
present, as is the 5-cent travel rate (though we 
would like to see both of them increased and 
have approved a very recent suggestion of the 
Attorney General that this should be done by 
raising the daily fee to 5 dollars, and the mileage 
rate to 7 cents). But our proposal does pro- 
vide, as a new proposition, that if a juror lives 
so far away from the place where court is held 
that it is impracticable for him to make daily 
trips between his home and the court, he will be 
paid 2 dollars a day for his subsistence in ad- 
dition to his daily fee, or if the court is within 
reasonable daily commuting distance of his home, 
he may receive the 5 cents a mile transporta- 
tion allowance for the cost of that travel, not 
to exceed a total of 2 dollars a day. So, under our 
proposal, the total fee any juror could receive 
would be computed upon a fairer basis and would 
be slightly higher than under the present scheme. 
These provisions certainly would increase to 
some extent the area and the income groups 
from which jury service will come. 

Another provision of this bill would authorize 
payment to the jurors of an amount up to but 
hot exceeding 10 dollars a day, in the discretion 
of the judge, for each day in excess of 30 that they 
serve in the trial of a single case. By this we 


ship R See for example the recent decision of the Supreme Court 
i the United States in Thiel v. Southern Pacific Company, decided 
nal, ay 20, 1946 (328 U.S. 217) where the court was compelled to set 


= a verdict because laborers paid by the day had been system- 
pwr d excluded from jury service on account of the financial 
dship it would impose upon them. 
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hope to relieve some of the loss to which jurors 
who are required to serve in protracted cases 
customarily are subjected. Under present con- 
ditions, it is often difficult to procure a sufficient 
number of jurors for any trial that is likely to 
last over a period of weeks. Most persons, at 
the present rate of compensation, simply cannot 
afford to neglect their business and professional 
affairs for a substantial length of time, as they 
must in such a case. I recall one such instance, in 
my own court, where a jury trial lasted 133 court 
days. It is not hard to imagine what could happen 
to the customary source of livelihood of the jurors 
in that length of time. 

It is very easy to say that jury duty is a patri- 
otic obligation of citizenship, which all public 
spirited men and women should be willing to 
perform even at the expense of pecuniary sacri- 
fice. I fully agree with this, but it does not solve 
the difficulty that confronts the courts. Adequate 
provision for oneself and family is the first con- 
sideration of most men. If the performance of 
public duty means the default of insurance, the 
sacrifice of a suit of clothes, or the loss of employ- 
ment, the service of the juror thus affected is very 
likely to leave much to be desired, for a man with 
a grievance or who must endure severe self- 
denial is not equipped with the spirit of detach- 
ment that is essential to competent jury service. 
Senate Bill 19 advances a short way to the relief 
of this condition. There seems little necessity to 
argue further the need for its prompt enactment. 


Handbook for Jurors 


One other innovation put into effect by our 
committee deserves comment, for it has been the 
subject of adverse comment from some sources. 
Our committee endorsed a handbook of informa- 
tion for jurors, and recommended its distribution 
by the courts to each prospective juror. It is now 
in use in many district courts throughout the 
country. In these days, there are constant changes 
in the personnel of our jury lists. On each panel 
there are many persons who never before have 
experienced jury work. This is as it should be, 
for the duty of jury service should be widespread, 
and the educational benefits for citizenship which 
it gives are uniformly needed. But these new 
jurors also need help in understanding their 
duties, and even those who have served previous- 
ly must be reminded of their obligations and 
responsibilities. So it is generally considered 
good practice for the judge who presides at the 
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impaneling of a jury to give a carefully prepared 
oral explanation and instruction to all jurors as 
they report for service. And this is often supple- 
mented by a printed pamphlet stating in simple 
and general terms the functions of a petit jury 
in a civil or criminal case. The pamphlet used 
in the federal courts is of this character. The 
foreword to it, prepared by the late Chief Justice 
Harlan Fiske Stone, contains the following state- 
ment: 


Jury service is one of the highest duties of citizen- 
ship, for by it the citizen participates in the adminis- 
tration of justice between man and man, and between 
government and the individual. 


This handbook describes in language readily under- 
stood the functions of the juryman in the federal 
courts. Every prospective juror should read and 
reflect upon its advice and resolve by following it, 
to make his own contribution to the better adminis- 
tration of justice. Many will, I believe, be surprised 
and gratified to learn that that contribution can be 
far greater than they had supposed. 


This suggestion of the Chief Justice states ex- 
actly the purpose of our committee in recom- 
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mending the use of the handbook. It is available 
for those courts that wish to use it, but there jg 
no compulsion to do so. Where manuals of this 
character are in use in state and federal courts, 
they are receiving favorable comment and pro. 
ducing good results. 


Conclusion 


It is my firm conviction that the jury system 
is basically sound, and has been, on the whole, 
reasonably successful. Jurors are, of course, 
human beings, and so they have their prejudices, 
preconceptions, and antipathies. These sometimes 
affect a verdict and we must make every effort to 
reduce them to a minimum. It is my hope that the 
recommendations which I have discussed here 
will help to eliminate a number of the more ob- 
vious faults of the system and so contribute in 


some measure to the better administration of 
justice. 


A New Viewpoint to the Juvenile 


Delinquency Problem 


By HARRISON ALLEN DosBs, PH.D. 
Professor of Social Welfare, Louisiana State University 


HIS short paper is a venture presenting a 

tentative lead for more substantial thinking 
and acting about community aspects of juvenile 
delinquency. It stresses the principle of syn- 
thesis, which more community leaders might 
profitably follow when they plan to attack per- 
sonal and social disorganization of this perplex- 
ing kind. Its statements are not intended to 
be authoritative, and little additional is expected 
from them other than the stimulation of interest 
toward trying a genuinely experimental ap- 
proach to this challenging social problem. By 
making the paper brief, readers are left time 
and energy to weigh the full meaning of what 
it proposes. 

It must be noted that there are many reports 
on the subject of juvenile delinquency. These 
could be, and ought to be, widely known. Com- 
munities could be using, with more consistency, 
what these set forth. Social and biological sci- 
entists have worked diligently in this area, and 


they are constantly discovering truths of great 
moment. One who wants to learn the import of 
questionable behavior in children should cer- 
tainly become better acquainted with these new 
findings. Fortunately, a great deal of literature 
is to be secured today from libraries and govern- 
ment agencies about this problem, and it will 
be furnished by them to inquirers with little or 
no cost, and with helpful guidance. If one studies 
carefully in this field, he must know factually 
there can be developed more satisfactory ways 
of meeting delinquency problems than those now 
in general use. 

The present account is purposely a restricted 
one. Only a few salient ideas are presented. 
Nevertheless, these few will have great prag- 
matic usefulness, if they successfully focus more 
thinking on the concept of wholes and emphasiz 
forcefully the need of having a total approach 
to delinquency situations, instead of depending, 
as we do so much now, on segmentalized slants. 
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Giving that new focus, then, is the chief aim 
of what follows. 
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Costly failures, countrywide, characterize yet 
a major part of the social effort that commun- 
ities put forth trying to prevent and treat juve- 
nile delinquency. It seems reasonable to inquire 
if this is due in considerable measure to persis- 
tent cultural patterns that adhere too strictly 
to a microscopic rather than macroscopic pene- 
tration of such situations. Using an old analogy, 
the question can well be asked if we are losing 
sight of the forest in this social endeavor, be- 
cause trees or their leaves get too much of our 
attention. 


The use of thorough analysis in delinquency 
cases does have an important place. However, 
factorial knowledge customarily fails to provide 
sufficient data for giving comprehensive pictures 
and for answering all the queries that commun- 
ities should raise. There is always more that 
enters into social problems than an analytical 
process will evidence. 

That wholes are something fundamentally 
different and greater than the sum of parts has 
now become a well-established, scientific theorem. 
The consequential place that this idea holds in 
understanding juvenile delinquency more com- 
prehensively, and in our guiding needy children 
more surely, ought not be lightly dismissed by 
anyone. It is maintained that this concept of syn- 
thesis, with the activating principles it implies, 
isa very promising one. When such a viewpoint 
enters generally into social services, the chance 
of communities replacing the unsatisfactory 
behavior of many growing children is likely to be 
greatly enhanced. 


Seven generic hypotheses are formulated for 
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a definitely synthetic fashion with this urgent 
social issue. 

1. It is sounder to be dynamic and experimental in 

our attitudes and methods when considering the 

relationships and misconduct of children than it is 


to remain static and controlled too much by tradi- 
tional heritage and practice. 

2. It is sounder to guide boys and girls with de- 
linquency problems when they are thought of as 
being integers of a large human whole, not as iso- 
lated or specialized segments nor in a definitive 
category of their own. 

3. It is sounder to make sincere effort to re-edu- 
cate so-called “delinquents” for moral, thoughtful 
social living than it is to condition them arbitrarily 
to pre-determined “social adjustments.” 

4. It is sounder to prevent delimiting mental, 
physical, and social characteristics, which affect 
growing children detrimentally, than it is to at- 
tempt treatment for morally sick children and com- 
munities. 

5. It is sounder to recognize and utilize the un- 
developed potentialities of the total individual than 
it is to over stress his inherent or acquired limitations. 

6. It is sounder to satisfy the growth and adust- 
ment demands of needy children by an intelligent, 
co-ordinated effort of the whole community than it is 
to attempt this through separated activities or isolat- 
ed programs. 

7. It is sounder to establish and nurture locally 
suitable welfare and educational services for chil- 
dren with problems than to relinquish too much this 
social responsibility to some far-away person or place. 


Ill 


With such a frame of reference regarding 
delinquency freshly in mind, it is opportune to 
offer for further speculation a second influential 
Gestalt—one that pertains to a body of carefully 
determined “musts.” These, when they are acted 
upon conjointly constitute a certain type of total 
approach to national juvenile delinquency. This 
has a novel quality and is worth while examining 
closely. A truly serviceable tool, that commun- 
ities might use for progressing more reliably in 
this particular welfare field, may eventually be 
evolved from a preliminary blueprint of this 
nature. 

Before proceeding, there are two of its qual- 
ities which should have special comment. In the 
first place, the conclusions that are listed are not 
looked upon as being complete or final. They are 
only experimental choices. If these are retained 
permanently as basic parts of this new instru- 
ment, each one will have to demonstrate its own 
unique worth. It is possible that certain omitted 
components may replace some of the integers 
now included in the framework. It may be found, 
on the basis of scientific inquiry, that they have 
less significance than calculated. 

In the second place, the casual order in which 
these nine concomitants are listed has real psy- 
chological importance. To epitomize the lack of a 
consecutive relationship and to concentrate upon 
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the complete set as an experimental system, even 
the numbering of them has been intentionally 
avoided. Thereby, the meaning of wholes gains a 
much greater prominence, and a new perspective 
is afforded. 

The following “musts,” once they enter more 
into public thinking and acting, augurs a prom- 
ising new era. Children’s delinquency problems 
will then demand and get a whole community’s 
organized support. Then total welfare services 
will function fully in behalf of whole children. 
This is impossible now with the degree of com- 
partmentalized attention and planning we still 
tolerate. Changing over to such a unified front 
seems a sensible way out of some of our juvenile 
delinquency dilemma. In the new day we must 
all be doing something more concrete about this 
complicated problem instead of talking so much 
of its seriousness and how it seems everybody’s 
cause and business but our own. 

As a good illustration of this prevailing com- 
munity complacency, it is pointed out that, quite 
foolishly, we have believed that our establishing 
state juvenile delinquency acts and special courts 
would relieve us largely of other social respon- 
sibilities in this direction. It has been expected 
that these alone could do for us the very big job 
to be done. : 

These social institutions are, of course, im- 
portant parts of a complete social service. At 
their best, however, they are but elements of a 
much more consequential whole. Activities like 
these must continue to serve children only lim- 
itedly, unless they are incorporated enduringly 
into a total concept that can supply stronger 
motivation and assure well-rounded methods for 
the prevention and treatment of such commun- 
ity problems. This is why the “musts” that come 
next have so much meaning. 


IV 


We must know effectively that delinquent behavior 
of children is a symbol of danger. It is generally a 
sign of underlying troubles. Although signs may be 
mentally healthy, there are underneath them con- 
sequential causes to be ferreted out. These must be 
sought with great intelligence and zeal, if there are 
to be fundamental growth changes in either the 
organism or his environment. 

We must know effectively that so-called “delinquent 
children” are not much different than all the other 
boys and girls living around them. All need specific 
help to unlearn their bad patterns of behavior, 
which we as adults have selfishly taught them or 
have carelessly allowed them to acquire. They must 
be aided to learn new, better ways of growing. 

We must know effectively that the suitable re-edu- 
cating of misbehaving children is not any one person’s 
responsibility nor that of any single discipline or 


agency. It is a long continued, complicated job that 
requires real community organization and under. 
standing and has to have purposeful, co-operative 
effort. It should be a closely co-ordinated kind and 
must begin with children’s unmet needs, heeded 
early rather than late. 

We must know effectively that there is constant 
need to detect spots in localities that encourage the 
growth of ideas of delinquency in children. Steps 
must be agreed upon and taken to clear up hazardous 
situations and assure healthier, more growthful 
surroundings in many ways. 

We must know effectively that the wise replace- 
ment of undesirable interests and activities in 
growing children is essential to their maturity and 
that each must achieve new satisfactions and goals, 
A child’s building acceptable patterns of behaving 
a must be constantly encouraged and ably 
guided. 

We must know effectively how to recognize and 
heed dangerous personal and group problems prompt- 
ly and well, so as to save later trouble, complications, 
and expense. Thereby much may be added to total 
happiness and welfare and to national security 
and wealth. 

We must know effectively that punishing and creat- 
ing fear are negative, doubtful ways of aiding any- 
one in trouble. Developing children need especially 
an adult counsel and leadership which is intelligent, 
ideologically positive and growthful. 

We must know effectively the necessity of helping 
keep all community thinking and living on a high 
plane for everyone who lives in it. As children are 
growing and developing, their personalities are 
affected continuously by nurture as well as by nature. 

We must know effectively that well trained, experi- 
enced guides who have real knowledge of delinquency 
problems and who possess special skills to aid children 
grow are constantly required everywhere. They make 
good use of all community resources and adapt 
them to serve in economical, productive ways. 


V 

It is easy to understand how modified the 
answer to the total problem of juvenile delin- 
quency can be when all these nine points have 
the opportunity to contribute collectively to- 
ward making a new, instrumental whole. Philo- 
sophically, such a pragmatic approach does some- 
thing tangible and gainful to the beliefs and 
practices of those of us who have a social con- 
cern for the welfare of needy children. Function- 
ally, it widens immensely the experimental qual- 
ity and quantity of educational and social work 
processes which are to be used in their behalf. 

Administratively, plans based on this sug- 
gestive blueprint, lessen schizmatic differences 
and strengthen the place of democratic sharing 
and of co-operative undertaking in solving what 
have been, up until now, baffling social phenom- 
ena. These have too long affected adversely the 
welfare of many important children and 100 
often the social institutions to which they all 
belong. 

Fundamental changes in community thinking 
and acting about this whole matter of juvenile 
delinquency seem especially necessary at this 
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time. A well unified concept of an experimental 
nature, like the one just described, calls for fur- 
ther consideration and development. It may fi- 
nally evince enough reliability and worth to 
affect the total welfare of children and commun- 
ities advantageously. 

When wholes rather than parts influence more 
the direction of social work and educational 
activities and determine what shall be new meth- 
ods, the improvement of social resources in com- 
munities and the care of children therein can 
be reasonably expected. As was stated earlier, 
each facet of such a holistic view requires micro- 
scopic scrutiny, but before real advances can 
be made, much more thought and action must be 
given macroscopically to the delinquency prob- 
lem as a whole. For example, the influential fact 
of the oneness of organism and environment 
can no longer be so hazardously disregarded. 


In the light of the proposal which this paper 
crystallizes, it is germaine to ask how boys and 
girls who violate laws actually fare today in 
each reader’s own community and state. What 
differences might there be in the philosophy 
and achievements of the social services for chil- 
dren functioning there were this new total ap- 
proach carefully studied and tried? Doing it 
this way does have a distinctive scientific qual- 
ity that partial, disassociated programs inherent- 
ly lack. 

It is high time for communities to accept a 
new ideology regarding this mooted matter of 
juvenile delinquency. Concepts about it that 
hold out firmly for including whole fields and 
total events have plenty of empirical proof to 
sustain them. For these and other reasons, it 
would seem that more community action nation- 
wide based on the ideas just presented warrants 
a thoroughgoing, experimental tryout. 


The Use of Community Agencies 
in Probation Work 


By HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 
Associate Professor, Graduate School of Social Work, University of Southern California 


EW probation workers make full or even 

adequate use of the community resources 
at their disposal. Yet probation workers are 
quick to admit that they cannot do their best 
work unless they make use of everything avail- 
able. This state of affairs implies both a wish to 
use resources and a need to become more skilled 
in so doing. In this article we explore what is 
involved in improving interagency relationships 
on behalf of better service for the individual. 

A casual and random compilation of the major 
findings and recommendations from recent con- 
ferences and study groups in the area of delin- 
quency control indicates :1 

(1) A wide range of agencies and programs 
are available to render service to the multiple 


needs of persons who have social adjustment 
problems. 


Department of Justice. Recommendations for Action by the 
anels of the National Conference on Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency, 1947. 
Reginald Robinson, “Beneath the Surface of Juvenile Delinquency 
. Child Neglect,” Survey Midmonthly. February 1947. 
St nited States Children’s Bureau, Children in the Community—The 
- Paul Experiment, Publication 317, 1946. 


(2) More effective co-ordination of these 
agencies must be arranged, so that their maxi- 
mum energies will be mobilized and brought to 
bear systematically and continuously in behalf 
of the people with whom they work. 

(3) Many persons being served by one agency 
need additional help from one or several other 
agencies. The complex organization of social 
welfare resources makes it difficult, and in some 
cases impossible, for people to utilize available 
programs without help from _ professional 
workers. 

Communities vary markedly in both the ex- 
tent and quality of resources available to pro- 
bation workers. Some communities have excellent 
school, recreational programs, health services 
and facilities, and mental hygiene resources. 
Other communities are woefully short on such 
basic services. Community organization workers 
in delinquency control have rightly centered 
attention on these gaps and lacks. It is general- 
ly the function of social welfare planning bodies 
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to deal with these needs for facility expansion. 
In the meantime, probation workers must con- 
centrate on the wise usage of what they have. 
This article deliberately focuses attention upon 
communities where there are agency resources 
to be utilized. In those instances where resources 
are lacking, it is granted that the community 
organizational problem is different and should 
be dealt with in another way. 

The question is often raised, “Why don’t 
social agencies co-operate?” The answer must 
be phrased in another manner: Social agencies 
are composed of people. The real question is, 
“Why don’t the staff workers co-operate and 
make better use of one another?” Among the 
reasons given are: heavy work loads and lack 
of time to familiarize one’s self with available 
program. Perhaps a more fundamental reason 
is the basic organization of social welfare re- 
sources. These resources have become increas- 
ingly specialized. Greater attention is being 
placed on agency function. As specialized agency 
function becomes established, the pattern of ser- 
vice becomes more defined and the separate agen- 
cies are required to work on problems of inter- 
agency co-operation.” 

A solution to the problems brought by special- 
ization lies, not in an attempt to turn back the 
tide, but rather in our efforts to adjust and make 
use of the specialized programs we have. One 
approach is that of case-by-case referral. It seems 
to offer exceptionally bright possibilities when 
prosecuted with skill and purpose. 

Referral in social work is the process of help- 
ing an individual with whom you are working to 
become related to another resource. This re- 
source may be a worker within your own agency, 
or in another agency. The referral is made for 
the purpose of providing specific additional ser- 
vice. When we designate the referral as a proc- 
ess, we imply that it has a beginning and an 
ending. It begins when the probation worker 
and the individual recognize the need for sup- 
plementary help from another worker. Following 
this, we have joint exploration of available re- 
sources, and preliminary selection of the specific 
agency or program. It is then necessary to ar- 
range a conference with the receiving agency, 
and then the actual referral can be planned. 


2. Kathryn Close. “Four Grown-ups and a Child,” Survey Mid- 
monthly, March 1944. 
“What Price Specialization,’ Survey Mid- 


Lawrence K. Frank. 
“The Probation Officer as a Leader in Com- 


monthly, January 1946. 
Frederick Ward, 
munity Organization,” Federal Probation, July-September 1946. 
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A great deal is involved in preparing the 
individual for the actual appointment. When 
the individual and the receiving agency have 
come together, it is necessary to arrange 4 
follow-up conference between the worker in the 
initiating agency and the worker in the receiy. 
ing agency. We are here discussing referrals 
which originate as a part of the probation super. 
vision and rehabilitation process wherein the 
probation worker expects to retain primary re. 
sponsibility for the case. The referral resource 
is thus supplementary. What we have in mind 
can be illustrated by several brief case situations, 


Gary P.—Gary, age 13, was the leader of a 
small group of boys involved in minor stealing 
episodes. Together with other boys, he entered 
a school and removed a clock from the wall and 
was placed on probation. Probation worker found 
him to be an attractive youngster with a pleas. 
ant personality. Mental tests indicated an IQ 
of 182. Gary is an only child who lives with his 
father who is almost 60 years of age. His 
mother died when he was an infant. His father 
has been both a father and mother to him and 
seems to enjoy the responsibility. The father 
works as a machinist on the night shift. He owns 
his home and an adjoining apartment which he 
rents to a family which is supposed to super- 
vise Gary when the father is away. 

The worker discovered that Gary had few 
friends and few outside interests. He said he would 
like to join a recreational group but his father 
discouraged him. The worker talked with Mr. P., 
who expressed an interest, but was unable to 
commit himself. Later, arrangements were 
made for Gary to go to a summer camp for a 
10-day period. The father agreed but, at the 
last minute, changed his mind and refused to 
let Gary go. Gary has never attended church 
regularly except for a short time a year ago 
when his father allowed him to attend a down- 
town cathedral with an aunt. In discussing this 
experience, he said: “That was one church 
that I really liked to attend. I was a big shot 
down there. I was one of the candle boys. But 
my Dad made me quit going.” Mr. P. had 
quarreled with the aunt. 

Gary’s routine, at the present time, consists 
of doing the housework, preparing meals for 
himself and his father, and taking care of the 
yard. He has a set of machinist’s tools and books. 
He spends most of his time reading or working 
on mechanical problems. He is attending a jum 
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high school regularly, but has no friends. 

It is obvious that Gary needs group experi- 
ences outside of his limited home. Referral to a 
recreational agency will require careful plan- 
ning and interpretation with Gary’s father. 
The proposed summer camp placement was too 
much separation for the father to accept. It 
will be necessary to begin on a simple level— 
perhaps single recreational events—even before 
attempting to help Gary establish a good rela- 
tionship with a group of his own age. Gary must 
have the support of his father in whatever he 
does so the focus of the worker will be more in 
this direction. The recreational agency worker 
will need to understand the situation and be 
prepared to work with Gary. The boy may make 
several attempts before he actually succeeds in 
becoming a part of a group. An apparent lead 
is his interest in tools and machinery. Initial 
contact might be made on this interest basis, 
thus tending to support the father and son simul- 
taneously. Merely sending Gary to a recreational 
agency will not succeed. For many years he has 
been confined to social isolation. It will take a 
period of time to help him beyond this. 


Tony M.—Probation worker observed Tony, 
recently placed on probation, participating in a 
ball game on the school playground. It was noticed 
that the other boys did not choose him for their 
team. The worker asked several of the boys why 
this was the case. Their replies ranged from 
“dumb” to “blind.”” The worker observed Tony 
closely; saw that he squinted continuously, 
often threw the ball far short of his objective, 
frequently swung on seemingly good pitches 
with good co-ordination but poor results. When 
the worker saw Tony alone, he asked him to 
read some of the rules from the rule book. Tony 
held the book very close to his face. Perhaps 
Tony, age 12, needed an eye examination. The 
worker asked Tony if he could call at home the 
next day and talk with his mother regarding the 
eye examination. He thought that Tony should 
have his eyes examined by a doctor. The mother 
was interested in having the examination made 
and inquired about the cost. It was explained that 
there was a 50-cent registration for the clinic. 
Glasses, if needed, would be free for boys under 18. 
An appointment was made and the mother took 
Tony to the clinic. The examination proved the 
need for glasses, which were provided, and after 
two fittings Tony seemed quite comfortable in 
wearing them. He improved in school, also in 
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physical co-ordination. His school, neighbor- 
hood, and play group adjustment was much 
better with sight correction. 

Here the worker’s alert observation uncovered 
a need which, when met, made a great deal of 
difference to the boy. His knowledge of the clin- 
ic’s services, hours, and fees, and his help in 
arranging the appointment were important 
factors in making the referral. 

Vincent R.—Vincent R., age 15, was placed on 
probation after entering a garage from which 
he took model airplanes, motors and parts, a 
rifle, some batteries, and a few tools. He was 
alone and simply remarked that he wanted the 
model airplane parts because he liked to build 
them. He is shy and withdrawn and had always 
been “well behaved.” He has no brothers or sis- 
ters. His mother deserted a few months previ- 
ously, and shortly after this his paternal grand- 
mother came to the house to manage for his 
father and Vincent. The grandmother is nearing 
60 years of age and has not been used to children 
for a long time. Vincent and the grandmother do 
not get along well. 

Vincent’s father is a factory foreman. His 
income is adequate. He owns his home which is 
comfortable. The worker tried to talk with the 
father about his son, but the conversation cen- 
tered more on Mr. R.’s feelings about his wife 
who had left him. The father said that he would 
like a psychological test and a psychiatric ex- 
amination for the boy. He did not feel that he 
could take Vincent to a private psychiatrist, so 
the worker suggested that arrangements might 
be made through the child guidance clinic or 
some other suitable organization. It was sug- 
gested that the father get in touch with the 
Family Service Association and discuss the gen- 
eral family problem with the social worker. 
The social worker would be able to interpret the 
available resources, including psychiatric if they 
seemed needed, and help the father make arrange- 
ments with Vincent. The father agreed to do 
this, and family agency worker called at the 
home upon his request. Since there was a wait- 
ing list for the clinic, the caseworker from the 
Family Service Association offered to work 
with the family and help them determine what 
was needed. The probation officer and caseworker 
conferred. It was agreed that the family agency 
representative would take primary responsi- 
bility for working with Vincent’s father, and 
the probation officer would work with Vincent 
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for the immediate present. A date was set for a 
follow-up conference. 

The probation officer made a wise judgment 
in referring this case to the family agency 
worker. Factors which stand out include: (1) 
the recent desertion of the mother; (2) the 
change in the home resulting from this deser- 
tion and the coming of the grandmother; (3) 
Vincent’s father’s need to understand what is 
happening to him; and (4) the father’s wish 
for psychiatric help which may or may not be 
needed. The family agency worker in this in- 
volved situation should be able to work along 
with the father at a pace which will be geared 
to the realities of the problem. Mr. R.’s readi- 
ness to accept help and his eagerness to invite 
the agency to be of service to him made it pos- 
sible for the probation officer to put in motion 
a casework process which may require a sus- 
tained period of time. 


Knowing Community Resources 


A probation worker trainee, upon completion 
of a study of his community, remarked: “I 
have lived in my community 30 years, but have 
never really known it.” Planned study of this 
community had helped him get a clearer focus 
and a deeper understanding of available re- 
sources. Sometimes we think we know our com- 
munity because we have been in it for a long 
time. Unfortunately, our general familiarity 
with it tends to blind us to specific agencies and 
to the changes that are always going on. As a 
prerequisite to successful referral use of agen- 
cies, probation workers must maintain a “per- 
petual inventory” of what is available. 

The kinds of agencies which we should know 
about will depend upon the type of case load we 
carry. In general, educational, recreational, 
health, and social welfare services should occu- 
py a prominent place in the inventory. One group 
of students worked out a face sheet form on 
which they recorded basic data about each agen- 
cy available to them and their clients. They 
systematically put down the name, address, and 
telephone of the agency. They recorded the hours 
of service, the name of the director, and the geo- 
graphic area served. They made note of the fees, 
if any, and catalogued the types of service given 
and the eligibility requirements for service. 
They added a brief statement of function or 
program, and they closed the face sheet with 
the names of contact workers in the agencies. 
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This made it possible for them to organize in an 
efficient manner specific data which would help 
them know where to turn with the difficult 
problems they faced. 

Getting information of this kind and keeping 
it up to date requires persistent attention. Work. 
ers can make individual calls on agencies. This 
is undoubtedly the best approach. Where several 
workers are on a staff, they can pool their in. 
formation about available programs. It is pos- 
sible to circulate notices of changes as they 
occur so each worker can keep his material 
current. 


Some Referral Suggestions 


In discussing referral with a number of work- 
ers and agencies, and in analyzing a series of 
cases, the following suggestions were pointed 
out to be helpful: 

(1) The referral must always be individual- 
ized. Each referral is different. It should grow 
out of the study of the individual and his needs, 

(2) The purpose of the referral should be 
clearly understood by the worker, the individ. 
ual being referred, and the receiving agency. 
This means referral is an integral and inherent 
part of the treatment process. The worker must 
take sufficient time in conference with the in- 
dividual and with the receiving agency to define 
the reason for the referral and to anticipate 
results. Referral is thus a means to an end. Its 
ultimate purpose is seen as bringing about bet- 
ter service for the client. 

(3) To be most effective, referrais should be 
personalized. When the worker knows the pur- 
pose, function, procedures, and personnel of 
the agency to which the individual is being 
referred, he can interpret all of this to the 
person and make referral easier and less threat- 
ening. Experience has proved that it is far 
more effective to make a referral to a worker 
in the receiving agency by name, at a stated 
time, and with a written note of introduction. 

(4) Preparation of the individual for refer- 
ral and preparation of the agency to receive the 
individual is very important. In giving general 
interpretation of the receiving agency, the work- 
er should avoid committing the receiving agency 
to any specific service because they will have to 
make their own diagnosis and then determine 
what they can do. The worker should interpret 
the individual being referred to the receiving 
agency, and should share orally, or in writing, 
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pertinent information required by the receiving work of community resources. The results will 
agency. The referring worker should avoid ask- be demonstrated not only in improved services 
ing the receiving agency for any special privilege for individuals, important as this is, but also 
or deviation from established policies, proce- in more effective community organization. When 
dures, and routines. professional workers accept the fact of their 
(5) Immediately after referral has been made, OWn limitations and begin to use community 
the follow-up process should begin. The initia- resources to the full, they actually build pro- 
ting worker should seek to establish co-operative fessional practice beyond the specialized level 
relationships with the receiving agency. They +o the level of integration. It is to be hoped that 
should determine mutual and independent re- many workers will study the referral process 
sponsibility, what kind of reports they will ex- nd keep records, so that we may become more 
change, and how frequently they should have exacting and skillful in helping people use other 
conferences to discuss the case. agencies. All of us, at one time or another, need 
some help from community resources. Not 
Using What We Have enough of us know where to go, how to ask, or 
how to accept service. When we receive skillful 
It is increasingly evident that prevention, guidance at this point, we are strengthened and 
treatment, and eventual control of delinquency the community is strengthened. “Know what we 
rests with the community. The co-operative, in- have and use what we know,” may well become 
ter agency approach on a case by case referral a slogan for workers in probation and allied 
basis will do much to weave together our net- fields. 


Observations of a Psychiatrist on 
the Probation Program 


By ErRIc KENT CLARKE, M.D. 
Director, Minnesota Psychiatric Institute, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


N THIS postwar period of rehabilitation, all with probation departments in several cities and 

of our community services are under review coming to accept the limitations of a system as 
with the aim that programs may be strengthened. unchangeable. For a considerable period during 
In all fields there are weak spots that are ac- the war I had the privilege of being one of the 
cepted as being inevitable. The war created per- large team who co-operated in building and mak- 
sonnel shortages that stopped new developments. jing community life bearable in the develop- 


Now that we are in the period when new workers ment of the totally new city at Oak Ridge 
are becoming incorporated into the various areas 7 


of social work, it is timely that the different 
programs be studied carefully and evaluated so 
that traditional weakness will not be perpetu- city without 
ated. Probation services have been in operation tradition forced into rapid expansion to meet 2 
for a sufficiently long period to have demon- specific need. In an earlier issue of this journal, 
strated their value. However, as in all programs Mr. Paul Waldner, Director of the Family Wel- 
of this size, and because of its gradual growth to fare Service at Oak Ridge, discussed the problem 
meet a specific need, weak spots exist which Of delinquency at Oak Ridge.! My concepts of 
reduce the potential value and often nullify the the changes that might evolve in the present 
results that might be obtained. transitional stage of probation programs grew 

The comments offered in this paper are based out of my observations of what was accomplished 
Om many years of experience in working closely under forced draft at Oak Ridge, where none of 
pi:,Eorror’s Nore: See “Juvenile Delinquency at Oak Ridge,” by the traditional handicaps of the average com- 
sul F. Waldner, FEDERAL Prosation, July-September, 1947. munity existed. My views are presented with the 
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desire that they be received as constructive 
criticisms. 

Isolation from community resources.—Prob- 
ably the greatest single handicap of most pro- 
bation programs is isolation from other com- 
munity resources, In this the probation depart- 
ment is not the sole offender. The criticism ap- 
lies equally to most of the social agency groups, 
the private and public family and welfare agen- 
cies, the health services, the medical and psy- 
chiatric services, and the school system. Each 
group has evolved its own delineated field of 
responsibility, and as a result has jealously 
guarded its prerogatives. The result has been 
that the individual is frequently lost in “the sys- 
tem,” for there is little consideration given 
to a total integration of the various segments 
that go to make up the individual’s daily life. 
This strict delineation of agency function leads 
to duplication of effort, contradictory advice, 
and confusion. Such isolation of a program is 
unnecessary, cumbersome, and ineffectual, and 
at Oak Ridge it was reduced to a minimum, be- 
cause of the necessity of spreading a small, well- 
trained professional staff as effectively as pos- 
sible to keep pace with the innumerable and 
inevitable problems that arose. A small but effec- 
tive co-ordinating group with responsibility to 
give practical guidance to the individual in dis- 
tress and his family was the solution—whether 
the problem was one of delinquency, marital 
discord, psychiatric disorder, or any other of 
the conflicts that create social maladjustment. 
It was the general policy in any problem that 
involved more than a single sphere of an indi- 
vidual’s life to orient other community workers 
who should have an interest in the situation, to 
avoid later confusion and duplication of effort. 

Superficial nature of much of probation 
work.—While the majority of the results ob- 
tained by the present probation systems are 
commendable, the criticism that much of the 
work is superficial cannot be denied. Inordinately 
large case loads preclude anything beyond super- 
ficiality. Unless the seemingly satisfactory re- 
sults obtained by perfunctory methods are ana- 
lyzed critically, unjustified complacency is fre- 
quently the result. Possibly the undifferentiated 
intake policy would indicate that many “suc- 
cesses” would have been so without a probation- 
ary period. An appraisal of the failures of the 
probation program is a more valuable indicator 
of efficiency and effectiveness. The cause of fail- 


ure will probably be found to be a combination 
of insufficient time, inadequate diagnosis of the 
problem, rigidity of the system that prevents 
sound individual casework precedures, and igo. 
lation of effort from other available community 
resources. 


Lack of diagnostic facilities—Lack of facil. 
ities for accurate diagnosis of the individual 
problem is a tremendous handicap in many pro. 
bation programs. Investigations by the major. 
ity of probation officers are usually excellent in 
gathering data about the individual. However, 
the collection of data in itself is not sufficient 
unless it is carefully correlated into a useful 
working plan which will alleviate the pressures 
operating to induce nonconformance. Usually the 
individual probation officer has the full respon- 
sibility of collecting the data, trying to compile 
and analyze them, and evolve a working plan in 
a brief period and without assistance. Frequently 
he lacks the professional training and experi- 
ence in diagnostic methods to do this adequately; 
yet he must assume the responsibility of devel- 
oping a plan that will have tremendous influence 
on the future life of the individual under investi- 
gation and probation. The data are frequently in- 
complete and inadequate because of a deadline 
that does not permit full evaluation. The present 
system can be compared with an attempt to run 
a hospital with only a staff of nurses without any 
medical staff. The nurses might be quite eff- 
cient in passing out aspirin tablets and sedative 
capsules to keep the patients comfortable, quiet, 
and from causing a disturbance; but unless there 
was some diagnostic service that would establish 
whether the patient was suffering from a cancer 
or pneumonia or some other obscure and malig- 
nant disease, such a hospital would not remain 
long in existence. Why should we be content to 
do likewise in the field of human behavior? 

Inelasticity of program and punitive nature 
of goal.—Other handicaps of the present pro- 
gram are the lack of elasticity and the fact thatits 
goal is largely punitive. This is a relic of the 
traditional legalistic domination. Most probation 
officers speak in terms of helping the probationer 
find himself, but really mean helping him as long 
as he stays within very rigidly defined limits. The 
arguments used to support such rigidity are that 
the probation office has to deal with large groups 
and that policies must be uniform to prevett 
chaos, and that after all the probationer is ™ 
probation instead of being incarcerated through 
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the generosity of the community. Therefore it is 
the duty of the probationer to conform to what- 
ever restrictions are placed upon him. He is in 
no position to protest. However justified this 
theory may be, it must be admitted that in prac- 
tice rigid uniformity often is the factor that 
leads to failure. 

Rigidity and inflexibility of probation condi- 
tions—Frequently the inelasticity of probation 
rules prohibits activities that would be of re- 
constructive value. In this category is a man of 
38, accused of an indecent assault based largely 
on an insinuation of homosexual activity that 
was never established. Because of the excessive- 
ly violent reaction toward all sexual offenses, 
the worst possible interpretation was placed on 
his questionable behavior and he was given a 
long prison sentence which was suspended with 
5 year’s probation in its stead. At the request of 
his family he was referred for psychiatric super- 
vision. It was extremely doubtful if this man 
could have been considered an active homosexual, 
although he was a potential homosexual. He was 
an illegitimate child, who had always lived with 
his mother and stepfather, and was the ill-fav- 
ored oldest child in a family of four half siblings. 
The circumstances of his birth were common 
knowledge in the small community in which he 
grew up. Later the family moved to a large city. 
This man had a good work record, as he was a 
conscientious, hard worker, whose main motiva- 
tion was an attempt to justify his existence. He 
had many schizoid characteristics in that he was 
solitary, had few social contacts, and led a lone- 
ly, empty life. There was little in the home that 
was constructive or stimulating. His arrest al- 
inated him further from the family, so that he 
then lived alone in a housekeeping room in a 
boarding house. Psychiatric effort was directed 
toward helping him eliminate his many emotion- 
al conflicts and effect better socialization. The 
usual terms of probation forbade him to go to 
dance halls and places serving liquor; he had to 
be home at ten-thirty in the evening, and had to 
avoid the company of minors. These regulations 
completely eliminated all the things he might have 
done to assist himself to develop a more healthy 
outlook on life. He worked until eight in the 
evening so that it was impossible for him even 
to go to a movie and be home before ten-thirty. 
It would have been desirable for him to find some 
tmpanionship in women, yet he could not in- 
Vite any of the young women he had met through 
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the church to go out because they liked to dance. 
Even the large restaurants were ruled out be- 
cause most of them served liquor. This man’s 
rigidities made him strongly opposed to drink- 
ing or smoking, so that the risk of his indulging 
in alcohol actually was remote. On one occasion, 
when he invited a young lady to dinner at an 
expensive restaurant with the probation officer’s 
permission, he saw the judge who had sentenced 
him seated at an adjoining table. Although he 
had permission to be there, he expected to be 
re-arrested and sent off to prison, as he was 
sure the judge had recognized him and would 
revoke his probation. 

On another occasion when he was to meet a 
young lady for dinner at another acceptable 
restaurant, but one where liquor was served, he 
saw the detective who had arrested him stand- 
ing on the corner in front of the restaurant. He 
did not dare go into the restaurant as his old 
suspicions were aroused. The detective had been 
very rough on him at the time of his arrest and 
the probationer was convinced that the detective 
would welcome the opportunity to crack down 
on him. He left the young lady standing inside 
the restaurant until he could call her from a 
nearby drugstore to meet him elsewhere. There 
have been repeated episodes of a similar nature. 
The man’s conscientiousness made it imperative 
to him that he live up to the letter of probation. 
The probation officer had been most co-opera- 
tive but was bound down by the rules and regu- 
lations of his department. The probationer was 
discouraged and was giving up his efforts to live 
a normal life because at every turn he encoun- 
tered restrictive measures that prevented him 
from doing the things that would have helped. 
He was developing more clear cut ideas of per- 
secution and many of the schizoid traits were 
being reinforced rather than modified by the 
probation program. Rigidity and inflexibility of 
the rules here seemed to defeat the very purpose 
of probation. 

Arbitrary terms of probation—The terms 
of probation are often so arbitrary as to lose 
sight of the individual, the length of the duration 
of probation being based on the seriousness of 
the delinquent act rather than on the individual’s 
response to probation. Thus a disturbed young- 
ster from a chaotic home, who needs every bit 
of understanding and assistance our community 
resources can give him, comes before the court 
for a trivial offense and is placed on probation 
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for a minimum period. Because the offense is 
trivial and the probation officer is overworked, 
the youngster gets scant attention. This young- 
ster, in spite of the trivial offense, may offer the 
greatest opportunity to do good reconstructive 
work, but the opportunity is missed because the 
offense itself is trivial, and is no indicator of the 
human volcano that exists close under the sur- 
face. Such a youngster could benefit by proba- 
tion supervision over a long period. 

On the other hand, a youngster from a stable, 
well-integrated family, who impulsively becomes 
involved in some serious act, may draw an unduly 
long period of probation supervision that is both 
unnecessary and harmful. One such lad from a 
very stable home, but who was maturing more 
rapidly than his family recognized, was involved 
in borrowing a neighbor’s car, as a means of 
asserting his desire for freedom. The car was 
reported missing by its owner and the youngster 
was picked up as he was leaving a fashionable 
and respectable night spot with a young girl of 
fine background. Although the charge of driving 
a stolen car was serious, a period of 4 years’ 
probation with a suspended sentence to a cor- 
rectional school seemed out of all proportion to 
the actual needs of the situation. Sufficient pun- 
ishment occurred in the arrest and embarrass- 
ment his impulsiveness occasioned in his home 
community, and the long period of reporting 
weekly to the probation office seemed more harm- 
ful than constructive. 

Lack of individualized program.—The delin- 
quent is usually an individualist, whose pattern 
of nonconformance is the result of his resist- 
ance to pressures in the home, the school, and 
the community, which leads to rebellion. To him 
the rebellion is justified, for it is an expresson 
of his inner dissatisfactions. Arbitrary regi- 
mentation of his freedom and actions may serve 
to curb his activity with superficial acceptance 
but make no fundamental change in his person- 
ality. It does not make him a better citizen at 
heart, beyond learning to conform because he 
must. The same burning resentments that moti- 
vated his original nonconformance continue 
without abatement. This is a lesson we never 
seem to learn. It is the weakest spot in the entire 
system of management of nonconformists and 

proves to be one of the most expensive luxuries 
of modern community life. A century ago many 
commentators on the system of jails and peni- 
tentiaries wrote extensively on the shortcomings 
of the correctional institutions as they then 
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existed, and yet today the same shortcomings are 
still in existence. Some latitude in evolving , 
probation program that would fit the individual 
would help a great deal. Yet in most cities the 
same set of probation regulations must apply to 
all under probation supervision. Often the super. 
vision could be much better carried out by other 
agencies than one affiliated with the court and 
without the unfortunate stigma that court affili. 
ation so generally connotes. 

There is great need for diagnostic service 
composed of specially-trained staff who are ex. 
perienced in diagnostic work and who have time 
and resources to do a complete study of the 
individual, his home, his school or work experi- 
ence and relationships, his recreational and other 
interests. This complete study is a necessary 
starting point of reconstruction of behavior pat- 


terns. Diagnostic services have been slow to P 
develop, chiefly because they are expensive; “ 
trained personnel have been scarce and often § ”. 
the senior probation staff, who have held office pr 
for many years, are vigorously opposed to inno- 
vation. In advocating the establishment of diag- va 
nostic service, I am not attempting to impose ti 
psychiatric service specifically upon the proba- y 
tion field. There are too few trained psychiatrists, Wt 
and will be for years to come, to begin to fill the the 
need. The appointment of well-qualified and ma- ra 
ture psychiatric social workers, social case- au 
workers trained in family casework, and experi- the 
enced clinical psychologists to serve as a nucleus ing 
of the organization is essential. i 

Present probation practices evolved too rapid- his 
ly to meet an urgent need; and because the re- nag 
sults have seemed satisfactory, the stimulus to net 
progress has been lacking. There is too often ia 
contentment with palliative measures that do 6 
not go below the surface. There is need for a the 
more intensive program which will offer real in 
treatment to the individual whose personality § p,, 
difficulties find expression in antisocial behavior. § of 
This change in program calls for additional well BF te; 
trained staff and an acceptance of the newer Bas 
philosophies that have emerged during the wag 
period in sociology, psychology, and psychiatry. & int 
The opportunity to move ahead and improve @ an 
probation techniques may be postponed indefin- § ter 
itely, if complacency continues. Probation sé- § Uy 
vice can be strengthened only by a progral & of 
based on treatment of the individual and the ad- f tg 


ministration of such a program by staff wel: 
trained in the understanding of human behavior. 
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Federal Probation Service: Its 
Growth and Progress* 


By RicHARD A. CHAPPELL 


Chief of Probation, Administrative Office of the U. S. Courts, Washington, D. C. 


T IS a special privilege for me to be here today 
and to talk with you about the probation ser- 
vice of the federal courts. In talking to a group of 
judges about probation I feel that I am “carrying 
coals to Newcastle.’’ Nevertheless, I welcome this 
opportunity to report to you on the work of your 
probation officers and to point out some of the prob- 
lems which the federal probation service faces. 

At the outset, I want to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to Judge Samuel H. Sibley and Judge 
E. Marvin Underwood, both of whom I had the 
privilege of serving as probation officer in the North- 
em District of Georgia during my early years in 
this field of work. Both of them were excellent 
teachers. I need not tell you that no one has con- 
tributed more to the interpretation and clarification 
of the Federal Probation Act than Judge Sibley. 
While serving as district judge in the district where 
the Atlanta penitentiary is located, Judge Sibley, 
during the late twenties, passed upon many novel 
questions raised by writs of habeas corpus testing 
the powers of district judges in granting and revok- 
ing probation under the new Act. So far as I know, 
Judge Sibley was wrong only once, and he corrected 
his own error in that instance. In the case of Archer 
v. Snook (Fed. 2d. 567) he sentenced Archer to the 
penitentiary for a period of 2 years and attempted 
to provide for his release on probation after serving 
6 months. The Department of Justice observed 
that a number of district judges were imposing 
similar sentences and ordered the warden of the 
penitentiary to refuse to release Archer at the end 
of the 6 months’ period and selected his case as a 
test case. Judge Sibley wrote the opinion which put 
a stop to the practice. 

Judge Underwood also has written a number of 
interesting opinions interpreting the Probation Act 
and was one of the first district judges to make ex- 
tensive use of presentence investigations. Judge 
Underwood always has shown a great appreciation 
of the importance of restoring reclaimable offenders 
to useful citizenship through the use of probation. 
lam profoundly grateful for the instruction which 


*An address before the Circuit Conference of the Fifth U.S. Circuit, 
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I received from these two pioneers in the use of 
federal probation. 


Background of the Federal Probation Act 


It occurs to me that you may be interested in 
hearing briefly about some of the preliminaries 
leading to the passage of the Federal Probation 
Act. A few months ago while preparing an article 
entitled, ‘Federal Probation Comes Of Age,” I 
read the Congressional hearings on the various 
probation bills introduced into Congress and the 
musty files of the Department of Justice which 
reflect the thinking at that time of members of 
Congress and the Department on the advisability 
of probation legislation. Almost every year from 
1915, the year of the Killits decision (242 U. S. 27), 
to 1925, when the Probation Act was passed, some 
sort of bill providing for probation was considered 
by Congress. Most of the proposals were opposed 
by the Department of Justice but had the support 
of a few district judges and members of the National 
Probation Association, notably Mr. Charles L. 
Chute, its executive director. 


The Department of Justice files reflect that one 
minor Official in the criminal division of the Depart- 
ment vigorously opposed probation because he did 
not believe that federal judges could be trusted 
with the power to suspend sentences. It invariably 
fell to his lot to write the memorandum or letter 
for the Attorney General opposing bills providing 
for probation. From the Congressional hearings on 
the subject it appears that members of Congress 
did not share this lack of faith in federal judges. 
Their main objection to probation was based on a 
fear of added expense to the Government for the 
support of a probation service and fear on the part 
of Mr. Andrew J. Volstead, the father of the 
National Prohibition Act, that probation would be 
used to nullify the penalities provided by the 
National Prohibition Act. Eventually, Mr. Wayne 
B. Wheeler, a leader in the prohibition movement 
was persuaded to support the measure and it passed. 
Interestingly enough, Mr. Volstead was correct in 
his assumption that probation might be granted 
extensively to prohibition law violators. This is 
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exactly what happened in New York, New Jersey 
and several other states. : 

On the matter of expense, one congressman fore- 
saw the time when the federal probation program 
might cost as much as one-half million dollars per 
annum. The federal probation service now re- 
ceives an annual appropriation of more than a 
million and a half dollars. It should comfort him, 
however, to know that without probation the ex- 
pense of supporting federal offenders in prison 


would be much greater. The Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons several years ago told 


the Appropriations Committee of Congress that 
without probation the Government would have to 
spend an additional $6,000,000 to confine in federal 
penal and correctional institutions all persons who 
had at that time received probation. 


If we go back a little we find, during the first 
administration of President Wilson, that a rather 
weak probation bill finally passed the Congress, 
but received a “pocket veto.” President Wilson, in 
writing to the chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House about his reasons for not approving 
the measure, stated he believed the bill did not go 
far enough. It failed to provide for paid probation 
officers to serve the courts. The bill, however, did 
provide for volunteer officers. District judges in 
general now agree that it is fortunate that President 
Wilson did not sign the measure passed at that time. 
The use of volunteer probation officers has proved 
unsatisfactory wherever tried unless the volunteers 
work in co-operation with a nucleus of full-time, 
paid officers. 


Although President Coolidge had refused to rec- 
ommend the passage of the Federal Probation Act, 
probably because of the objection of the Attorney 
General, he signed on March 4, 1925 the basic 
statute under which we now operate. 


An interesting story was told to me by Mr. 
Herbert Parsons, formerly Commissioner of Pro- 
bation in the State of Massachusetts, who appeared 
before Congressional committees advocating the 
passage of probation legislation. After Congress 
passed the measure Mr. Parsons, because of his 
acquaintance with President Coolidge while he 
was Governor of Massachusetts, was designated to 
call on the President and request him to sign the 
bill. He called at the White House one afternoon to 
arrange for an appointment which was granted him 
for the following morning at 10 o’clock. At the ap- 
pointed time he was ushered into the private office 

1. As of October 31, 1947, a total of 288 probation officers super- 


vised 21,720 probationers, 6,641 parolees, 2,670 persons on conditional 
release, and 1,869 military porolees. 


of the President who was standing at the opposite 
end of the room looking out of the window. On being 
announced by a secretary, Mr Coolidge turned and 
advanced toward Mr. Parsons and, as the latter 
expressed it, “we met in the geographical center of 
the room.”’ Mr Coolidge greeted him with, “Hello, 
Herbert, how are you?” and immediately turned 
on his heels and walked out of the room by a side 
door. Mr. Parsons was not given an opportunity to 
even state his mission and he was greatly humiliated 
by this treatment. He related that he departed from 
the White House quite angry at himself for having 
gone there in the first place, but he later learned 
that the President had signed the bill that morning 
before his call and then realized it was Mr. Coolidge’s 
practice to say nothing when there was no par- 
ticular purpose in talking. He then forgave him for 
the treatment which he had been accorded. 


Increase in Use of Probation 


There has been a steady increase in the use of 
probation by district judges through the years 
which has demanded a proportionate increase in the 
number of probation officers. It seems, however, 
that the volume of work has always been greater 
than the number of officers to perform the work. We 
now have 280 probation officers who supervise 22, 
692 probationers, 6,354 parolees, and 2,766 persons 
on conditional release from federal institutions, or 
a total of 31,812 persons.'! In the past 8 years the 
percentage of persons receiving probation in federal 
courts has increased by 8 percent. Last year 42 per- 
cent of the defendants receiving sentences in the 
district courts were placed on probation. We all are 
greatly impressed with the tremendous cost of 
imprisonment when we realize that for each 1 per- 
cent increase in the use of probation the Federal 
Government saves one-quarter of a million dollars 
a year. Probation costs 15 cents per person a day as 
compared with $2.37 per day for confinement at 
federal penal and correctional institutions. 

There is a limit in the use of probation beyond 
which the courts cannot go in safety. On the basis 
of violation rates, which are less than 5 percent, 
it appears that probation is not yet being abused 
by overuse. There are, however, some other prob- 
lems which I desire to bring before you for con- 
sideration. Since the passage of Rule 32(c) of the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure which re 
quires a presentence investigation in all cases unless 
otherwise directed by the court, the volume of these 
investigations has increased to such an extent that 
supervision is being neglected in a number of dis- 


tricts. Although the present Congress, which is 
urgently bent on a course of economy, has appro- 
priated funds which will enable us to increase 
slightly the total number of probation officers, yet 
we do not have a sufficient number of officers to 
conduct presentence investigations in 100 percent 
of the cases and at the same time afford proper 
supervision. It is urged that judges consider with 
their probation officers the total load and then 
decide what percent can be investigated by them. 
Personally, I consider presentence investigations 
highly desirable, particularly in cases which appear 
to the courts to be likely prospects for probation 
treatment. 


The Presentence Investigation and 
Supervision Are Inseparable 


In addition to the helpful information presented 
to the court through the presentence report which 
aids the court in shaping sentence, the conduct of 
an investigation by the probation officer paves the 
way for a helpful period of supervision. The of- 
fender who receives probation after being inter- 
viewed and investigated by the probation officer 
comes to him with a feeling of appreciation and in a 


ater @ favorable attitude to receive counsel. The indivi- 
‘We § dual who is placed on probation without previously 
99, having seen the probation officer may feel that 
sons @ Supervision is an unnecessary interference in his 
or § activities and very likely will not be as co-operative 
the § With the probation officer as one who has been in- 
eral § Vestigated by the officer. I realize that judges see 
per: the presentence investigation reports and may feel 
the § they are more important than supervision. If, how- 
lare @ ever, probation is to perform its proper function, 
| of § supervision should be equally stressed. 

per- Probation should not be looked upon as a method 


of leniency but as a definite plan of treatment which 
is both disciplinary and helpful in effect. If habits, 
attitudes, and modes of living are to be changed 
through the probation process, there must be time 
for supervision and counseling. There are those who 
have little confidence in the efficacy of supervision 
for certain types of offenders. Some judges see very 


ent, § little value in supervising probationers who reside 
ysed §@ 0 farms but on the other hand may see the value 


of supervision for those who reside in cities where 
‘temptations for committing new crimes are more 
abundant. While serving as a probation officer in 
Georgia it was my experience that farmers, who 
before being placed on probation had spent a great 
deal of time in the manufacture or handling of 
whiskey, often turned their attention to farming 
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after being placed on probation. Probation officers 


make it a point to look over the farm of a probation- 
er and frequently when he is received on probation 
his farm presents a neglected appearance. On a 
second visit the probation officer usually observes a 
marked improvement in the appearance of his crops 
and farm, which shows that he has shifted his at- 
tention to farming. 

In addition to the man’s employment, the pro- 
bation officer takes an interest in his health prob- 
lems and considers with him all types of personal 
and family needs from the education of his children 
to the use of his leisure time. Through the impact of 
the personality of the probation officer on the per- 
sonality of the offender, permanent changes in 
attitudes and conduct are effected. It is only 
through supervision that the courts can be certain 
the public is being protected against new offenses 
on the part of the probationer. I consider it dam- 
aging both to the reputation and effectiveness of 
probation to demand so much of the probation 
officer’s time for presentence investigation work 
that there is little left for supervision. 


The Problem of Mixed Sentences 


Another matter which causes some concern is 
the practice in some districts of imposing imprison- 
ment on one count of an indictment and a long term 
of probation on another count. This procedure re- 
sults in building up an abnormally high case load 
after a time. Besides the administrative problem 
which it creates for the Administrative Office in 
not being able to supply the necessary probation 
officers to carry the large case load resulting from 
this practice, there appear to be other objections. 
The court, in imposing this type of probation sent- 
ence, does so with the idea that probation will 
serve as a threat over the man in the event of an- 
other violation of the law. However, this arrange- 
ment shifts the burden of policing such offenders 
from the shoulders of the local police officers, 
sheriffs, and other law-enforcement officers, of 
which there are many, to the already overworked 
probation officers. 

Furthermore, the use of the so-called mixed sen- 
tence creates a problem in public relations. An of- 
fender with a long prison record is seen at large in 
the community under probation supervision. The 
public forgets that the man has served a period of 
imprisonment and remembers only that a repeater 
in crime is now on probation. This may cause criti- 
cism of the court which extended probation to this 
type of offender. Moreover, the offender feels he 
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already has paid his debt to society by serving a 
period in prison and he resents having the probation 
‘officer supervise him. To him probation merely 
adds insult to injury and there is an absence of a 
relationship of mutual confidence and co-operation 
between the probationer and probation officer 
which is necessary for successful probation. 

Probation to follow imprisonment appears un- 
necessary. Practically all persons who leave 
prison now return to the community under the 
supervision of the probation officer either on parole 
or conditional release. At least a short period of 
supervision is thus afforded. Imprisonment and 
probation, like oil and water, do not seem to mix 
well. I like the philosophy expressed by Judge 
Learned Hand in the Greenhaus case.” He pointed 
out that imprisonment and probation are incon- 
sistent methods of treatment and should not be 
applied to the same individual. Judge Sibley in one 
of his opinions, speaking in another connection, 
expressed the view that “by their incarceration the 
shame, stigma, and criminal contacts which the 
probation system sought in proper cases to avoid 
would have already been accomplished.” I believe 
if the courts would reserve the use of probation for 
those cases which give promise of profiting from 
probation supervision, the system would continue 


to have the respect and confidencecof the public; 
whereas, if probation is applied in cases of hardened 
offenders, either as a part of a sentence which in- 
cludes imprisonment, or separately, it may fall into 
disrepute. 


Length of Effective Probation Period 


In visiting courts throughout the country I 
frequently am asked what period of probation is 
considered most effective. In my opinion an in- 
dividual generally will profit most from a super- 
vision period of 18 months to 2 years. There are 
exceptions to the rule, of course, but in the average 
ease unless something can be accomplished in a 2- 
year period or less, there is little use in applying 
the probation process. Some courts follow the prac- 
tice of imposing the maximum period of 5 years in 
all cases. I recall that Judge William H. Barrett of 
Augusta, Ga., once told me that he favored 5-year 
sentences on the theory that if a little was good, 
more must be better. The use of 5-year sentences 
will in time build up a very high case load and if the 
practice were to be followed throughout the coun- 
try, it would necessitate a great many additional 
probation officers. Perhaps it may sound strange 


2. U. S. v. Greenhaus, 85 Fed. 2d 116 (C.C.A.2nd) 


for a person connected with the Government jp 
Washington to argue against a practice which would 
increase the size of the agency with which he is cop. 
nected. Washington “bureaucrats” are supposed 
to be “empire builders” who wish to increase the 
size of their organizations regardless of the need, | 
can assure you that Mr. Chandler and I have no 
desire to see the probation system any larger than 
it should be for efficient administration, and we 
hope that the time will come when it will not be 
necessary for us to go before the Appropriations 
Committee of Congress and request more funds to 
support the probation service. 

The question frequently arises whether it is best 
to suspend the imposition of sentence or to impose 
sentence and suspend its execution. It seems to me 
that in general it is best to suspend the imposition 
of the sentence as this leaves the court free to fix 
an appropriate sentence, taking into consideration 
the circumstances of the violation, in the event re 
vocation becomes necessary. In addition, there is 
less stigma attached to a judgment in which no 
prison sentence has been imposed. 


Pending Probation Legislation 
As you know, there is now pending a bill to em- 


power judges to remove civil disabilities of pro- 
bationers who have satisfied the terms and pro- 


visions of their probation under certain conditions, 


There is also a proposal, originating with Judge 
Trimble of Arkansas, which was drafted by 
Mr. Chandler at the request of the Judicial Con- 
ference providing for the transfer of jurisdiction 
in the discretion of the courts concerned over a 
probationer moving from one jurisdiction to 
another. Under this bill, the courts of both juris- 
dictions must agree to the transfer and provision 
is made for repeated transfers as the movements 
of the probationer may require. I believe if this 
bill becomes law it will strengthen supervision 
of probationers transferred (3,400 last year) 
from one district to another, facilitate the revo- 
cation of probation where persons have trans- 
ferred to another district, and save the Govern- 
ment considerable expense in transferring 4 
violator back to the original district, and sum- 
moning witnesses from a distance for revoca- 
tion proceedings. 

In his letter transmitting the bill to Senator 
Wiley, Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of the Senate, Mr. Chandler wrote as follows: 

Under the present law the power of supervision 


of a probationer is in the district court which tried 
him, and it is that court only which has the power to 
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revoke his probation for misconduct. The supervision 
js conducted for the court by its probation officer. 
Frequently it is beneficial for the court to permit the 
probationer to remove to another district, as when 
his home is there, he has a favorable opportunity for 
employment or friends who can help him, or for other 
reasons. Cases are common in which it appears that 
this course will give the probationer the best prospect 
for rehabilitation. In such cases removal to the other 
district is ordinarily approved, and the probationer is 
referred for supervision to the probation officer of 
the other district. 

That probation officer then endeavors to assist 
the probationer toward right living, very much 
as he would one of his own district but with 
this difference: that instead of reporting to the 
judge of the district concerning the probationer’s 
conduct, he transmits any such reports to the pro- 
bation officer of the district in which the probationer 
was tried and that probation officer passes the in- 
formation on to the judge of that district. If there is 
misconduct deemed cause for revocation of probation, 
the probationer is transported back to the original 
district at the expense of the government and given a 
hearing there on the question of revocation, because 
only the court for that district has jurisdiction to 
hold it. 

It is manifest that this is a roundabout and 
cumbersome procedure. The probation officer who 
is supervising a probationer in a district different 
from that of jurisdiction, is handicapped by the 
lack of a judge on the ground whom he can personally 
and immediately consult when problems arise. It 
takes some time to get advice or directions back 
from the district of origin and meanwhile he must 
proceed in uncertainty. Moreover, neither the pro- 
bation officer nor the judge of the district of origin 
can understand so well the new conditions affecting 
the probationer in the district to which he has gone, 
as the judge who is there. The influence of the pro- 
bation officer upon the probationer in the latter dis- 
trict is likely to be weakened because some time 


ige must usually elapse between the violation of proba- 
tion and its consequences. There is not the certainty 
by of prompt and adequate action by the court which is 


desirable as a deterrent. When revocation is neces- 
sary there is the expense of travel of the probationer 
back to the court of origin, to which may be added 
that of the probation officer or other witnesses to 
testify to the violation. 

There is another kind of situation in which the 
present procedure is inefficient. That is one in 
which a probationer leaves the district of juris- 
diction without permission, or in some way vio- 
lates his probation and is arrested in another dis- 
trict. The witnesses to the misconduct calling for 
revocation, as well as the probationer, may be in 
the other district and the court there may be in much 
the best position to hear the matter and determine 
what should be done. Yet again the sole jurisdiction 
to revoke the probation is in the district of origin, 
and the probationer and necessary witnesses must 
be taken before the court there at the cost of the 


‘n- government, or the violation must be ignored to the 

P lowering of respect for the probation system. 
m- @ On the question of revocation of probation, I 
cea- # 4m happy to say that in general the courts, on 


motion to revoke, relieve their probation officers of 
further responsibility for supervising probation 
failures. There is nothing that discourages a con- 
sientious probation officer more and that will cause 
probation to lose respect of law-enforcement officers, 
and the public as well, than the refusal of the judge 
to revoke when there is sufficient cause. 
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Deferred Prosecution Plan for Juveniles 


One of the more pressing problems before federal 
and state courts is the matter of juvenile delin- 
quency. Only a small percentage of juvenile of- 
fenders appears before federal courts but the num- 
ber of cases against juveniles are considerable. 
Approximately 10 percent of the offenders appear- 
ing before federal courts are juveniles. Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark has shown a deep interest in 
combating juvenile delinquency and he discussed 
the subject before the Judicial Conference at its 
meeting last fall. 

Mr. Clark has endorsed the so-called “Brooklyn 
Plan” which provides for deferred prosecution in 
juvenile cases. If the juvenile gets along satisfac- 
torily for a year or two under the unofficial super- 
vision of the probation officer, his case is closed 
without prosecution. As an example of a case in 
which this procedure was tried, I should like to cite 
the case of 24 high school students who were re- 
cently arrested in the state of Arizona for the theft 
of radio equipment from Army bombers stored on 
an air field near Tucson. Only one of the 24 boys 
had a juvenile court record. Many of the youngsters 
were from the better families of the city and among 
them was a first honor graduate of a high school 
senior class. The deferred prosecution plan was 
followed in this case and the last report received 
from the probation officer disclosed that all of the 
boys were doing well. 

There are many juvenile offenders, however, who 
have committed serious offenses and have records 
of prior delinquencies who must receive stronger 
medicine than that provided by the deferred pros- 
ecution plan. It still is the policy of the Govern- 
ment to divert children to local juvenile courts as 
provided in Title 18, Section 662a, wherever pos- 
sible. The development of arrangements for divert- 
ing juveniles and for detaining them in boarding 
homes or detention homes in an effort to avoid 
detention in jail requires considerable time of pro- 
bation officers. They attempt to give special at- 
tention to juvenile offenders on the theory that if 
the child can be steered into pathways of usefulness 
he may be diverted from the road that leads to 
adult criminality. 


Inequalities of the Minority Sentence 


In the event the juvenile cannot be diverted to 
local jurisdiction or handled under the deferred 
prosecution plan he may be disposed of by the 
federal court under the Federal Juvenile Delin- 
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quency Act which provides among other things for 
chamber hearings on an information charging ju- 
venile delinquency rather than a substantive offense 
and for commitment during the minority of the 
offender. Some of the courts which follow the prac- 
tice of committing an offender for the period of 
his minority have been disappointed to learn that 
the juvenile frequently serves a very long sentence 
before being granted parole. As a rule, the parole 
board is more likely to grant parole to a juvenile 
than to an adult, but if a long sentence is imposed 
originally and parole is violated, the juvenile may 
have to serve as much as 5 or 6 years for an offense 
for which an adult might have been sentenced to 
18 months to 2 years. Therefore, in cases of juveniles 
who cannot be placed on probation, the courts may 
wish to consider sentences for a definite period 
rather than for the minority of the juvenile. If the 
welfare of the juvenile is the primary consideration 
it would appear that a sentence of about 214 or 3 
years is best, as this will provide for a year or a year 
and a half in an institution and a similar additional 


period for parole supervision following institutional 
treatment. 

In passing, may I say that some judges have ex. 
pressed to me the belief that substantially all offend- 
ers, both juveniles and adults, are paroled after 
serving one-third of their sentences. Statistics issued 
by the United States Board of Parole show that 
this is not true. Only 39.9 percent of those con- 
sidered last year received parole. Of those granted 
parole, 41.6 percent of the sentence imposed had 
been served before parole became effective. If sent- 
ences are imposed with the idea that parole is 
automatic after one-third of the sentence is served, 
there may be a tendency to impose a longer sentence 
to insure the service of a minimum period. If this 
sentencing practice is followed, it is, of course, 
based on a misconception of the offenders’ chances 
of receiving parole. 

In conclusion may I say that the rapid growth of 
probation is the result of the sound judgment ex- 
ercised by the district judges in its application. 
With your continuing interest and support this 
method of treatment for offenders will grow into 
further usefulness. 


Conquering Crime 


By Davin ABRAHAMSEN, M. D. 
Research Associate in Psychiatry, College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University 


T is only recently that society has pondered about 

the reasons for criminal behavior. Its former 
concern was mainly in the apprehension and! punish- 
ment of the criminal. However, the interdependence 
of man and society has shifted the interest to what 
lay behind the actual criminal act. 

Just as society depends upon the individual, so 
man depends upon society. Not only is he dependent 
upon society, organized and actuated by the cus- 
toms and laws derived from his ancestors, but also 
upon his personal situation. His is a world of reality, 
colored by his own mental image, which he has the 
ability to develop as apart from reality. This proc- 
ess results more or less consciously in actions which 
may not be, and in fact are not, often clearly under- 
stood by the individual. One might assume that the 
average man uses his intelligence to rate and test 
reality. However, as a general rule, there is no doubt 
that emotions affect, and even interfere with, ex- 
ercise of this intellectual process. The same holds 
true for our actions. The deeds of man usually spring 
from several motives although only one of these 


may lie in the consciousness of the actor. In all 
human behavior many complex psychological proc- 
esses initiate the mental attitude and the physical 
behavior of the individual’s response to the pre- 
vailing situation. 

These processes are the same for those actions 
defined as criminal acts. The criminal may be un- 
aware of the motives for his crime, just as the ordin- 
ary person may be ignorant of the reasons for his 
various actions which do not violate legal sanctions. 
As a matter of fact, it is indeed very rarely that an 
individual knows fully the reasons for his behavior 
unless he has become aware of it by specific learn- 
ing. To the casual observer, there seems to be little 
or no connection between the criminal and his deed. 


How Can We Explain Criminal Behavior? 


The psychiatrist tries to evaluate the psycholog- 
ical processes in all behavior including criminal 
actions, with the hope of answering the question: 
why did the criminal commit the act? In approach- 
ing this problem, it should be borne in mind that 
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present and past experiences, consciously or un- 
consciously, have a grip and influence on the mind 
even if the particular individual does not want to 
know about his past or present. Therefore, it is 
only by penetrating the deepest layers of the mind 
that we are able to find the motives which link the 
offender to the past. Let it be said here that the 
many persons who are unable to adjust emotionally 


4 | and who show a behavior which is colored more by 
4 § their inner conflicts than by external circumstances 
. ff exist in greater numbers than generally is realized. 
'; | To be sure, we do not have extensive statistics on 
i, 9 this type of person, but lack of statistics does not 
. | by any means invalidate the assumption that his 
is | conflicts motivate a great deal of social and asocial 
e, | behavior. The nature of this type of criminal may 
o; | beso difficult to trace that it would evade any statis- 
tical enumeration. 
of An important factor which may be conducive 
x. | to crime is childhood deprivation. Various pre- 
n, § cipitating events may act upon the personality 
is | Pattern in such a manner as to produce criminal 
to behavior. The person becomes, in a way, sensitized 
| to criminal activities. Under the pressure of one or 
more initiating events, an increase of the person’s 
criminalistic tendencies in degree or in quantity 
takes place, finally leading him to commit a criminal 
act. The criminal thus has receptive traits in his 
Personality which produce a criminal response. In 
other cases, the precipitating factors may not find 
responsive traits in a person or his situation sensit- 
ized to criminalistic influences with the result that 
all no crime is committed. : 
- How can we now explain the criminal act? We 
cal may say that crime is a product of the individual’s 
'* i tendencies and the situation of the moment inter- 
acting with his mental resistance. Letting ‘“‘C’’ stand 
mS Fh for crime, ““T’’ for tendencies, “S” for situation and 
“ “R” for resistance, we derive the following formula: 
his T+S 
R 
nor The tendencies and the resistance to them of the 
ri § individual are potential in nature, resulting either 
a in a socially approved or disapproved act. What is 


the “T” factor? It is not simply aggressive tend- 
encies, since they are present in man, but also those 
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aggressive inclinations which appear indirectly; 
for instance, the various degrees of aggression may 
manifest themselves only as a product of activity 
or as a protest reaction, rebellious hostility toward 
one or more persons or as projections. This means 
that a criminal act does not take place exclusively 
because of release of repressed aggressive tendencies, 
but may also occur because the individual has built 
up a defense of aggression which he expresses in- 
directly, as in protest reactions, projections, etc. 

- Investigations made by Schilder-Kaiser, later 
confirmed by Bergler, suggest that we find passivity 
very often behind the criminal’s aggressions, ex- 
pressions which may be particularly of an oral 
nature.! Thus, in many cases, it is not the criminal’s 
aggression which is behind his act but his inner 
passiveness. This indirect aggression which harbors 
feelings of anxiety and insecurity, being related to 
the pregenital period, may show how deep seated 
are the emotional elements. The main characteristic 
of aggressive action is that it has a main poten- 
tiality, that it is unacceptable and, therefore, often 
repressed by the ego, and that when aggressive 
action takes place it is frequently not understood by 
the individual. 

It should be noted that one of the elements in 
mobilizing the criminal act is indeterminate—that 
is the situation. It is a fact that only one person can 
obtain a certain aim in a given situation, since his 
personality traits are characteristic of him alone. 

Our investigations in my Research Project in the 
Department of Psychiatry at Columbia University 
seem to show that the complicated psychological 
processes which take place in the mind of the crim- 
inal as the result of a personality reaction are by 
nature reactions which may be compared with 
those found in a disease.? 


If it is true that various types of conflicts in due 
time may lead an individual into neurosis, psychos- 
is, a psychosomatic disorder, or a criminal act, then 
one must ask how does a person react to his disease 
and to an antisocial act of his own commission. 
Emotional, social, or intellectual deprivations are 
among the basic factors producing criminal activi- 
ties, but we have found also that some of these 
factors call forth bodily diseases. 


Thus a psychosomatic disorder may very well 
arise from inadequately solved or compromised 
conflicts, the very same conflicts which may produce 
criminal acts. A higher incidence of psychosomatic 
disorders in the members of the offender’s family 
has been found than in the family members of psy- 
chotic or neurotic patients.3 Also, it seems that 
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tension within the family of the offender is of a dif 
ferent character from that found in the family of 
a neurotic. There is little doubt that tension with- 
in a family is an expression of faulty relations be- 
tween the various family members. 


Family Tension and Crime 


As an illustration of the importance of family 
tension exerted within the family, we have the case 
of a 20-year-old boy whose family life was a series 
of quarrels. His father was stern, his mother was 
overprotective—he resented both. Ten years ago, 
without any apparent cause, his father began to 
stutter. 

From the boy’s personal history we noted that 
he bit his nails (habit which still persists) and suffer- 
ed from enuresis until 4 or 5 years of age. Occasion- 
ally he had nightmares. When he was 7 he began to 
suffer from headaches which occurred about once a 
month after intense reading. These headaches par- 
ticularly followed upon hostile feelings toward his 
father. 

During the psychoanalytic sessions, the offender 
remarked that his most severe problem was his 
feeling of guilt. When he was 16 years old, he sud- 
denly started to stutter. This stuttering occurred 
particularly in front of girls. He became aware of a 
connection between the stuttering and the desire 
for sexual gratification and now feels that the stut- 
tering is allied with his guilt feelings. These are 
intimately connected with masturbation which he 
practiced when he was younger. In 1946, he was 
operated on three times for a giant cell sarcoma on 
the right femur and was treated afterwards with 
X-ray; he has since recovered from that illness. 

Prior to his stealing, he had been tense and upset 
and sought advice from a psychologist in the college 
he attended. After 35 hours of psychological treat- 
ment, he gave up because he did not improve. In 
the sessions with me, he referred to his father as a 
“beast”; he also resented his mother because she 
eared too much for him and “babied him.” His 2- 
years-younger brother has suffered from the usual 
childhood diseases, but of late has become emotion- 
ally upset—suffering from psychoneurotic mani- 
festations. 

The Rorschach Tests showed the offender to be 
in a state of panic, particularly due to feelings of 
impotence. A most outstanding feature is his fear 
of genital diseases which he tries to ward off. He has 
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ideas of an obsessional and paranoid type, and may 
have some tendency toward cruelty. 

Although intelligent, he sometimes has difficulty 
in organizing his thoughts. He is a little repetitious 
and is rather unusual but not quite bizarre. He 
might be considered slightly eccentric, although he 
is able to adjust to people. The surface picture js 
one of an anxiety neurosis but there is a suspicion 
of an underlying schizophrenia. 

In summarizing, the outstanding point in his 
history’ is the suffering of bodily disturbances, 
headaches, enuresis, and stuttering. Both he and 
his brother are bright, but while he reacted to the 
rigid environment in an antisocial way, his brother 
only became more tense and a little more neurotic 
than before. If only the offender was treated in this 
case, he would continue to live under the same 
family tension as before. Psychiatric treatment of 
the parents was indicated, therefore, aimed at 
changing the emotional attitude of the parents. 

Another case involved a 22-year-old boy who was 
crippled by poliomyelitis since the age of one and 
a half. His legs were totally paralyzed. When he 
became 18 years of age, his father, who had previ- 
ously run off with another woman, bequeathed him 
$9,000 in his will. The offender squandered the 
money in 2 years and his attitude toward his school 
work and his mother went from bad to worse. He 
became more aggressive, argumentative, and stub- 
born. He had temper tantrums at home and moved 
into hotels but was unable to pay his bills so he re- 
sorted to forging checks. 

In 1944, he became violent against his mother— 
bit her and tore her clothes which resulted in his 
hospitalization in Bellevue for 30 days. At that 
time psychoanalysis was recommended but he re- 
fused. He became depressed and attempted suicide 
which was interrupted just in time. 

The quarrels with his mother and violence against 
her all initiate by his requesting money. In the 
background of his mind are unconscious cravings 
for her which are the main reason for his inability 
to leave her. On the other hand, the mother does 
not really wish him to leave since she wants af- 
fection from a man—the offender to her is the only 
man in her life. Thus, it would seem that her son 
takes the place of her husband. 

One may readily see the entanglement between 
this crippled son and the domineering but suffering 
mother. He continuously wants money from her, 
which to him unconsciously is the same as obtaining 
gratification (satisfaction). Both provoke each 
Other without knowing the reason. Their tense 
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situation is the very source which potentially may 
elicit criminal action. The frequent violence they 
both express toward each other is merely an in- 
dication of their emotional tension. It is character- 
istic that the son has only shown violence against 
his mother—never against anyone else. The re- 
striction of his crippled condition makes her his 
sole outlet, as he cannot move outside the circle of 
his mother, 

In 1946, the offender attended the Institute for 
Crippled and Disabled, where he was found apt in 
precision work and attended school for awhile but 
was expelled during the year. His misbehavior at 
home continued. He tried to choke his mother and 
beat her with his crutches to the extent that she 
could not continue her work. All during this period 
he was on probation and was advised to go to a state 
hospital. When he finally consented, however, he 
was advised that he was merely emotionally un- 
stable and did not belong there. 

Finally he was admitted tothe Psychiatric In- 
stitute-where he stayed from July 1946 until March 
1947. During his stay and through psychotherapy 
he gained some insight into himself, became less 
demanding, less aggressive, and expressed an inter- 
est in going to school. His crippled condition re- 
mained the same except that he was operated upon 
for a strabismus with good result. 

The Rorschach Test revealed that the boy was 
deeply involved emotionally with his paralytic 
condition, and was especially concerned about his 
inadequacy in every respect. Actually this boy is so 
much and so overtly preoccupied with his crippled 
condition that he is not sufficiently interested in his 
environment. He is a person who has developed 
abnormal emotional reactions due to his invalid 
condition. 

Upon his discharge from the Psychiatric Insti- 
tute, the patient secured a job at a newstand but 2 
weeks afterward it was reported that the situation 
between his mother and himself had become un- 
bearable, with the result that the mother has been 
taken into treatment. 

The patient’s mother, who is a school teacher, 
appeared to be an over emotional woman. The 
Rorschach Test indicated that she was sexually 
maladjusted, rejecting all men. She was excitable 
and showed an overstimulated fantasy life with 
certain “superior ideas.”’ On the surface, she seemed 
to be of an obsessional, compulsive type but under- 
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neath the picture was very suggestive of a hypoman- 
ic condition with slight melancholic traits. 

It is now hoped that the situation will change 
and that the mother will continue psychotherapy. 
Without changing the mother’s emotional attitude 
and thereby trying to alter the home atmosphere, 
it is impossible to change the offender’s emotional 
criminalistic attitude. 


Use of Individual and Group Therapy 


I do not consider a case cured or improved unless 
the offender shows a positive attitude toward his 
environment and the law, and unless the emotional 
attitudes of the family environment have been 
changed so as to make the home a breeding place 
for constructive social attitudes. For this reason, 
we have found that versatile treatment is necessary 
for the offender or his family. Four factors should 
be explored in order to decide the suitability of the 
offender for psychotherapy 

1. The degree of rapport which the offender 
shows with the psychotherapist. 

2. The strength of the personality (ego strength). 

3. The constructive traits or “strength of will” 
shown by the offender toward recovery. 

4. The ability of the offender to identify himself 
with the psychiatrist. 

All these factors are related to the offender’s 
social experiences and his reactions. It is, therefore, 
of the utmost importance to have someone’s co- 
operation within the offender’s immediate family so 
that the emotional attitude of the offender ultimate- 
ly can be changed. This is essential since it is the 
offender’s hostile attitude which is mainly responsi- 
ble for his criminal traits. 

To supplement psychotherapy, group psychother- 
apy can be used. So far it has been used only in 
some institutions. Its shortcoming seems to be that 
it is likely to be more of an intellectual participation 
rather than emotional. The therapeutic aim of the 
group psychotherapy method is to give every of- 
fender emotional support through group relation- 
ship. By living out their emotional ideas, there 
exists in this group a multitude of relationships 
between the members of the group. 

It should be noted that group psychotherapy is 
not a substitute for individual psychotherapy, but 
an adjunct. In group psychotherapy the individuals 
are able, to a higher or lesser degree, to look into 
their patterns of behavior, even though superfi- 
cially, and thereby modify their own defenses, 
resulting in a re-establishment of their personality 
with subsequent improvement in social adjustment.® 
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Tendency to Commit Crime is Universal 


Every person shows a distinctive pattern of per- 
sonality traits and behavior. When we speak of an 
individual, it is this manifest behavior pattern we 
have in mind. In this pattern we find actual and 
potential traits which form two types of different 
impulses—socialand antisocial, constructive and 
destructive. These impulses are closely related to 
the sexual and aggressive drive, and exist in all 
human beings. 

This being the case, we are inclined to say that 
the tendency to commit crime is universal. Crime 
has always been present in all types and periods 
of society. Criminal behavior is so widespread it 
would seem that the roots of crime extend farther 
and deeper than the special social circumstances 
would indicate.? These antisocial tendencies depend 
upon basic human traits which we find in all people. 

This indicates that all people have tendencies to 
become offenders. The potentialities are there, 
depending upon personality, circumstances, and 
situation. 

Our research seems to indicate that those persons 
who experience deprivations, frustrations, and inner 
conflicts which may lead to maladjustment in 
general, and to crime in particular, can be detected 
before the criminal acts are committed. This, of 
course, holds true provided these persons can be 
put through psychiatric examination, diagnosed, 
and treatment administered. 

Thus, we would have to find those potential of- 
fenders through various agencies. However, it 
would be foolish to claim that we could detect all 
such offenders. Many of them could be discovered, 
I am sure, if we had clinics for the examination of 
maladjusted persons, in conflict with society, and 
with themselves. 

Mental elements and processes lead a life almost 
by themselves. They are not accessible to the naked 
eye and do not, therefore, come to our attention. 
On the other hand, environmental precipitating 
events are easily discernible and blamed for result- 
ing events. Overprotection and overindulgence of a 
child by his parents, death of a parent, rivalry 
between sisters and brothers, a broken home—all 
are readily detectible and are accepted as the ex- 
planation of the “cause” of the maladjustment. 
However, the internal ones, his own reactions, are 
seldom recognized. 


1. Ibid. 


Unfortunately, there is no institute, other than 
closed institutions, to which potential offenders, or 
actual offenders, can be referred, either for diagnos. 
is or for treatment. Furthermore, we do not know 
all the reasons why a man becomes an offender and 
we will not know them until we understand the en. 
tirety of complexities of the human mind. However, 
some of the enigmatic elements can be known if 
only our attention is called to them. 


Conclusion 


The logical conclusion, therefore, must be that 
further research is necessary, the results of which 
will have to be applied to the practical aspects of the 
field of criminal psychopathology. Those who deal 
with offenders, be they psychiatrists, lawyers, pro- 
bation officers, or judges, should always remember 
that treatment of offenders presupposes specialized 
methods which call for thoroughly trained psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, psychiatric social workers, 
and sociologists. 

Indeed, it is deplorable that our knowledge of the 
way in which the mind of the criminal functions is 
so lacking. The reason is rooted in the fact that we, 
so far, have no scientific medium in which investi- 
gations of the mind of the criminal can be under- 
taken. It must be stressed that if we are to obtain 
valid therapeutic results, they can be achieved 
only when our treatment is founded upon objective 


research methods. Most regrettable as it is, research . 


in the field of criminal psychopathology has been 
undertaken only by foundations, never by any 
state or university solely. Furthermore, most of the 
research projects in the field not only have been 
inadequately staffed, but also have used methods 
which did not seem to be organized so as to provide 
detailed, valid data. 

How, then, can we overcome the social disease— 
crime? A threefold attack on crime is necessary: 

1. Basic treatment must start with maladjusted 
children if we are to overcome behavior problems 
in childhood. 

2. Early detection and psychiatric treatment of 
potential offenders will reduce the number of crim- 
inals. 

8. Research in the field of criminology might 
best be directed toward investigations of: (a) the 
working of the mind of the criminal, and (b) the 
interrelationship between psychosomatic factors in 
bodily disease and criminal behavior. 
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IGH school girls seek spending money in 
vice district.”’ That was the headline of a news 
item which shocked many American parents a dec- 
ade or so ago. After school hours, went the report, 
some youngsters in their teens would detour from 
their homeward paths, stop for an hour or two at 
certain brothels and serve as members of the “oldest 
profession.”” Payment was far higher than any they 
could get for other types of work. As for the hazards 
involved, how could children be expected to realize 
them? If the girls gave any thought to the matter, 
their reasoning might well be as follows: “Surely 
if these resorts were dangerous, our city officials, 
the police, and our parents wouldn’t permit them 
to operate.” 

But, overlooking the heavy toll of delinquency 
and disease exacted by commercialized prostitution, 
some sincere citizens believe it should be legalized 
in the United States. ‘“We may as well be realistic,” 
they say. “We will have this business whether we 
like it or not, so why not regulate and tax it as we 
do other businesses?” And this viewpoint is 
strengthened by statements of some oldtime police 
chiefs, physicians, and even an occasional minister. 
In the words of one notable proponent, “The only 
practical solution is legalized prostitution under 
rigid police and health supervision.” 


s 


Failure of Legalized Prostitution 


But these advocates overlook the fact that their 
proposed “‘solution” has been tried for decades— 
tried and found wanting. One after another, the 
European countries have given up legally regulated 
prostitution for the best reason in the world—the 
system didn’t work. Redlight districts, despite care- 
fully devised regulations, always have been centers 
of crime and disease. No legal code ever enacted 
has been efficient enough to control the traffic in 
women and children which goes hand in hand with 
tolerated prostitution. Nor have health regulations 
been invented which are sufficiently ingenious to 
control the activities of the death-dealing habitué 
of the vice districts, the tiny but potent spiro- 
chete of syphilis. 

France was one of the nations where the system 
had been tried for many years. “How does it work?” 
We once asked a famous French physician. “It 
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doesn’t!” was his response. “Neither commercial- 
ized vice nor venereal infections are controlled by 
our present program.” 

Under this regulation system, you recall, the 
police are charged with the licensing of girls and 
women who wish to pursue the ancient profession. 
They are registered and given cards which must be 
shown on demand. “Much like the licensing of 
automobile drivers in an American city,’’ comment- 
ed our Parisian informant, “‘but with far less ef- 
fective results.” It is easy to understand his criti- 
cism when you consider statistics on regulation in 
Paris. 

Approximately 6,000 prostitutes were registered 
with the police of that city. But there were about 
60,000 unlicensed ones over whom the police had 
no routine supervision. In other words, 1 out of 11 
received some measure of “regulation.’”’ The re- 
maining 10 were free lances, plying their trade 
clandestinely. If caught, they were subject to arrest, 
detention, and compulsory enrollment with their 
registered sisters. 

How effective can such a system be considered? 
A system that reaches less than 10 percent of the 
class intended to be controlled. Legally it surely is 
the weakest of links; medically it is farcical. For even 
the 6,000 who were licensed formed a continually 
changing array, but few of whom accepted police 
restrictions without attempted evasion. M. le 
Docteur Rist, member of the Paris Academy of 
Medicine, made the following comment in an ad- 
dress to his colleagues: “It is rare indeed that a 
prostitute, after a certain time, does not come to 
shun police control. Yet they (the police) would 
have us believe that inspection of these 6,000 
licensed prostitutes and the removal from circu- 
lation of those who are diseased, plays a paramount 
role in the battle against the venereal diseases, 
while 60,000 unlicensed ones escape all medical 
control! It is absurd.” 

Now a few words more on this question of health 
protection may not be amiss. Defenders of legalized 
prostitution make loud and repeated claims that 
their program aids in the control of syphilis and 
gonorrhea. But does it? The evidence of health 
authorities says “No.” Regarding the situation in 
Paris, we refer again to Docteur Rist’s commentary. 
It declared that “‘ali doctors who have studied the 
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question in good faith—and many among them 
were once convinced advocates of regulation— 
know full well that licensed houses are an important 
source of syphilitic and gonorrheal infection. The 
medical examination of prostitutes, especially when 
it is done in the licensed houses, is usually a farce, 
pure and simple.” This same verdict applies in the 
United States. 

Rist’s condemnation of vice regulations shows 
that the system has improved but little in the past 
85 years. For it was that long ago when the famous 
American scientist, Abraham Flexner, was sent to 
Europe by the Rockefeller Bureau of Social Hygiene 
to study and report on Continental methods of 
control. His book, Prostitution in Europe, remains 
the classic critique in that field, and it has few equals 
as a scathing indictment of attempted regulation 
measures. Wherever the system has been tried, he 
says, “it has failed—and failed miserably.” 

Yet it is this same outworn failure that would be 
given a trial in the United States if its proponents 
had their way. The delusion still persists that, by 
some legal magic, a civic disgrace in every other 
country where it has existed can be made a civic 
asset here. These advocates would change our laws 
so as to permit the business of prostitution to oper- 
ate in a single section of a community. That is, they 
would attempt to concentrate it under legal sanction 
or toleration. Unfortunately for the success of this 
theory, they cannot concentrate the disease, graft, 
and social decay which inevitably accompany such 
a system. No—these dire results permeate the whole 
life of the community. They reach out into the 
homes; they promote juvenile delinquency; and 
they foster corruption in police and other official 
circles. 


Prostitution is a Business 


Commercial prostitution is a business. Its opera- 
tors count on large profits. Their patrons demand 
novelty and glamour. Immediately there arises 
that question of recruits, “the younger the better,” 
as procurers will tell you. Brothels—whether legal- 
ized or winked at—constantly require fresh faces 
and bodies to replace their human stock in trade 
when it becomes shopworn. Whose daughters will 
they be? 

Along the same line, to bring the problem home, 
whose sons will become patrons of the vice section? 
For, just as the prostitution padrones are not overly 
scrupulous in securing inmates for their resorts they 
are not too finicky regarding the ages of their cus- 
tomers. What though the law may exclude minors! 
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Laws, in red light philosophy, are made to be 
evaded. 

Comes, too, the question of real estate values, 
Within the “district,” property rents are high. A 
few landlords make large temporary profits. But 
property in the adjacent areas crumbles in value 
because decent citizens have no desire to live near 
a section where crime, drunkenness, and perversion 
hold sway. 

The argument sometimes is advanced that legal- 
ized prostitution “protects innocent women and 
children” by providing a recognized resort for ad- 
venturous Don Juans and Casanovas. On the con- 
trary, you will find more so-called “sex crimes” 
committed in communities where commercialized 
prostitution has gained a strong foothold than in 
those where antiprostitution laws are vigorously 
enforced. 

Another point raised by those who advocate a 
segregated district is that, unless such a district is 
provided by law, commercialized prostitution 
spreads throughout the community. This “scat- 
teration” depends largely on the attitude of local 
police and public. If these two forces are united in 
constant and vigilant opposition to organized pros- 
titution, there will be no widespread epidemic— 
and the occasional case, though unpleasant, is not 
a major source of community danger. But studies 
have shown that cities having a legalized or officially 
tolerated prostitution district, also have a higher 
percentage of scattered prostitution. They find 
themselves in the same situation as Paris with her 
6,000 licensed professionals, as contrasted with her 
60,000 members of the demimonde who thumb 
their noses at the police and their regulations. 


Prostitution is a Health Menace 


Yet another hazardous item in the legalized vice 
program is the false sense of security it instills in 
patrons. Its farcical health supervision does not 
give the protection that is expected. Not only are 
the male customers exposed to infection, but there 
is the later possibility of grave danger to marital 
partners. They share the risks though having had 
no share in the escapade that caused it. Perhaps 
the following true incident will illustrate this point. 
It relates to a cultured wife and mother. She and 
her husband were friends of ours many years ag0. 
They lived in an American city where prostitution 
was tolerated and attempts made to render it safe. 
Inmates of the redlight houses were given medicalex- 
aminations periodically, and each “madame” would 
proudly boast of the healthfulness of “my girls.” 
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After militia drill one night, this husband, with 


. a number of comrades, took a trip “down the line.” 
“ Despite the district’s health supervision, he con- 
A tracted syphilis and transmitted it to his wife. It is 
at such cases as this—and they number a host—that 
ue have made health authorities almost unanimous 
a. in denouncing official efforts to make prostitution 
ua safe by medical means. They have seen many eX 
periments made. And as Flexner said, all have failed 
and failed miserably. 
“ Formerly some police officers favored ‘regulated 
d- vice’ because, as a chief once declared, ““When you 
vn. g Want to find a criminal, the first place to look is in 
y” the redlight district.’”” There he often could be as- 
al sured of the company of fellow thugs, and a hideout 
. until he could skip town or the trouble blew over. 
sly Among the inmates and hangers-on he would find 
a choice assortment of such kindred spirits as pro- 
curers, forgers, marital renegades, and the ever- 
i, | present dope peddlers. Narcotics helped the menac- 
on | ing crew to forget their troubles. Unfortunately, 
at. | however, weak minds often are ready tools for any 
cq] | Kind of criminal undertaking when they are “hop- 
in @ Ped up” by narcotics. Altogether, one would 
os. hardly classify this motley assortment of under- 


world dwellers as civic assets! 

White slavers and the white slave traffic are 
melodramatic subjects. For centuries they have 
been discussed sub rosa and with bated breath by 
good citizens of many countries, but little effective 
action was taken to curb their dealings. Acknowl- 


her @ edged as universal public enemies, the traffickers 
her continued to carry on a world-wide business trans- 
mb @ Porting their human merchandise to and from all 


points of the compass. And in all the years, where 
have they found the biggest and most profitable 
customers? What patronage has made it worth 
their while to violate the edicts of state, church, and 
society in order to supply fresh prostitutes on de- 
mand? These two vital questions can be answered 


not @ in three words, “the licensed brothels.’ Legalized 
are @ prostitution means licensed houses; and licensed 


houses mean an open market for white slave ex- 
ploitation. Yes, those who hope to improve social 
conditions in some American community by secur- 
ing the passage of laws permitting prostitution are 
playing directly into the hands of the world’s most 
malignant racketeer—the white slave “procurer.” 


Reports of the League of Nations 


If you have the slightest doubt regarding this 
tie-up, read the reports of two commissions of ex- 
perts assigned by the League of Nations to study 
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the vast network of white slavery which extends to 
all shores of the seven seas. A noted law-enforce- 
ment specialist from the United States, Bascom 
Johnson, was named director of investigations. 
Associated on the commission were scientiffic men 
and women from North and South America and 
from European countries—diplomats, physicians, 
lawyers—trained minds, impartial and accurate 
observers. Their purpose was to learn how and 
where the prostitution traffic was carried on, who 
were its major profiteers, who its major victims, 
and why it had been allowed to become so sinister 
an international problem. 

The first commission, called officially ‘The 
League of Nations Special Body of Experts on 
Traffic in Women and Children,” visited and 
studied conditions in 28 countries of the Americas, 
Europe, and North Africa during 1926. In 1927 
these experts reported the following conclusions 
concerning licensed brothels: 


The existence of licensed houses is undoubtedly 
an incentive to traffic, both national and inter- 
national. This has been established by previous 
enquiries and is admitted to be true by many gov- 
ernments as a result of their experience. The en- 
quiries made by us not only confirm this fact but 
show, as other observers have remarked, that the 
licensed house becomes, in some countries, the 
centre of all forms of depravity. 


Even stronger was the demenetabiins of the sec- 
ond commission which reported in 1932 the results 
of its studies in the Near and Far East. It reads: 


Taking all considerations into account, the Com- 
mission holds that the principal factor in promotion 
of international traffic in women in the East is the 
brothel and in the chain of brothels which are at the 
disposal of the trafficker, particularly the brothel in 
the place of destination of the victim. The most ef- 
fective remedy against the evil, therefore, is in the 
Commission’s opinion, the abolition of licensed broth- 
els in the countries concerned. 


Incidentally, the Commissions’ investigators of- 
ten took their lives in their hands while making their 
“undercover” investigations. No quarter would 
have been given by the vice racketeers whose crim- 
inal activities were under surveillance. A few mur- 
ders, more or less, would not weigh heavily on the 
consciences of the ring leaders and their henchmen. 
For, in the course of their work, they were used to 
indulging in such crimes as seduction, assault, 
forgery of passports, fake weddings, and the like, 
whenever violence or trickery best served their pur- 
poses. All these activities and many more are care- 
fully analyzed and described in the authentic, 
scholarly language of diplomacy used in League 
publications. But you will find their “traffic” re- 
ports far from dry reading. 

Among other interesting facts disclosed in these 
publications, we find that Sweden never has per- 
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mitted licensed houses; Norway abolished the sys- 
tem in 1890 or thereabouts; and Denmark abolished 
it in 1901. “Why,” you may ask, “are these three 
countries singled out?” In reply, we would call your 
attention to the statement that these three make up 
the trio of nations which were so tremendously 
successful in fighting the world’s great health men- 
ace, syphilis, prior to World War II. 

In Sweden, syphilis was a vanishing disease. In 
Norway and Denmark its ravages were reduced 
year by year until its victims numbered merely tens 
rather than thousands. These three countries, too, 
are famed for their fine social welfare laws and their 
well-rounded programs of infant and maternal 
health supervision. Is it not significant that these 
nations long ago resolved that licensed prostitution 
has no place in sound public health and social wel- 
fare programs! 

A great majority of the world’s nations have 
followed the example of this trio and have abolished 
prostitution as a legally recognized institution. In 
most of the remaining countries, the abolitionist 
forces are growing daily in numbers and strength. 
Those persons who favor the old regime are inclined 
to scoff at leaders of the opposition and to classify 
them as “crusaders” and “‘reformers.’’ Human prog- 
ress has seen many scientific and social welfare 
leaders similarly designated. 

But the two most striking testimonies we have 
seen on the prostitution question were delivered by 
hard-headed soldiers—men who scarcely could be 
assailed as visionary idealists. The first, credited to 
that outstanding British hero, Earl Kitchener of 
Khartoum, old “K. of K.’” as the Tommies called 
him, declared: ‘‘I have found that it pays us better 
to try to make men moral than to attempt to make 
immorality safe.” 

The second statement, written by General 
Pershing, was made after the American Army had 
tried all systems, from maintaining its own segre- 
gated districts or stockades, to strict law enforce- 
ment. Here is the verdict of this great leader: 


Many of us who have experimented with licensed 
prostitution or kindred measures, hoping thereby to 
minimize the physical evils, have been forced to the 
conclusion that they are really ineffective. Abraham 
Flexner has argued the case so convincingly that on 
the scientific side it seems to me there is no escape 
from the conclusion that what he terms ‘abolition’ as 
distinguished from ‘regulation’ is the only effective 
mode of combating this age-long evil. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


After all the evidence is in, we may well conclude 
that legalized prostitution does not have a logical 
leg to stand on. The prostitution racket with its 
exploitation of subnormal mentalities, its incite. 
ment to white slavery and perversion, its spreading 
of syphilis and gonorrhea, and its callous disregard 
of social decency, is not a line of business in which 
any modern community can afford to share. Good 
laws and vigilant enforcement may not eliminate 
commercialized prostitution, but they can keep it 
down to a minimum. And, when you think it over, 
that’s about all we are able to accomplish with 
other offenses against public welfare. 


Sex Education the Best Weapon 


Fundamentally, of course, the best long-range 
weapon against prostitution is wholesome, honest 
sex education in the home, school, and church. 
Though old taboos die slowly, there has been con- 
siderable progress along this line during the past 
quarter century. For example, the author of this 
essay now finds it easy to use the expression ‘human 
reproduction” in talking to any audience whereas, 
in the 1920’s, to avoid blushes of embarrassment on 
listeners’ cheeks, the accepted oratorical detour 
was “passing on the torch of life from generation 
to generation.” 

Even now, however, the three logical sources 
for sound sex education and guidance spend far too 
much of their respective time arguing over which 
should have the major responsibility. On_ this 
question we would trail along with the District of 
Columbia Congress of Parents and Teachers. Here 
is the statement outlined by that organization’s 
Resolutions Committee at the Thirty-Fourth An- 
nual Convention, May 13-14, 1947: 


We believe that the responsibility for sex education 
is three-fold; the home should be the logical place 
for dealing with the more intimate aspects; the 
church should help in the ethical and moral aspects; 
the school should help by laying scientific foundations 
through courses in elementary science, health and 
physical education, biology, and home economics. 


Even when some such program is in full bloom, 
the biological whimsy that made the two sexes in 
their present forms assures us a sufficiency of social 
hygiene problems. But the right kind of sex edu- 
cation, used as an integral factor of character train- 
ing, will reduce the incidence of sexual promiscuity 
and promote healthier, happier marriage, parent- 
hood, and homebuilding. 
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AYETTE County, Pennsylvania, deep in the 
heart of the nation’s rich bituminous coal 
fields, with its 201,000 population drawn from 
every country in the world, is known best, perhaps, 
for its widely publicized mine strikes. While rich 
in coal and timber, substantial citizens began to 
worry about the threat to its richest resource— 
American youth—as juvenile delinquency struck 
deep into the hearts of cities, boroughs, and mining 
patches. Recreational programs were planned, 
publicized—and forgotten for lack of initiative or 
funds. Organizations deplored conditions, rated 
front page newspaper space—and withdrew from 
the picture with the feeling of having done a noble 
deed in calling attention to already well-known 
facts. Individuals advanced suggestions and, having 
won their moment in the sun by way of front pages, 
shunted further responsibility. 


cr 


Cost of Delinquency 


In 1988, according to the county controller’s 
annual report, delinquency, rating newspaper head- 
lines and feature stories, cost the taxpayers an 
enormous sum, including $12,207.58 for four main 
institutions maintaining only boys. These were: 
George Junior Republic, 15 inmates for $3,551; 
Oakdale Industrial Home, 14 at $4,700; Huntingdon 
reform school, 23 for $1,636.35; and Morganza re- 
form school, 35 for $2,319.85. For the year 1935, the 
same source revealed an alarming upswing as de- 
linquency among boys necessitated a total outlay 
of $21,718.52 for the four institutions, including 
George Junior Republic, 8 inmates, $1,840; Oak- 
dale, 20 inmates, $4,730.80; Huntingdon, 22 in- 
— $5,759.02; and Morganza, 40 inmates, $9, 

70. 

Citizens read newspaper stories of teen-age crim- 
inals, of the activities of a “Green Hornet” gang 
composed of boys terrorizing the community in 
which it operated, of car-stripping gangs heckling 
automobile owners whose private garages were not 
excluded from the organized depredations of youth. 
By 1988, a group of professional and business men, 
led by Supervising Principal Clarence E. Hess, 
decided to move into action in Redstone Township 
Where the heaviest taxes were paid by coal com- 
panies and the offenders came from homes of fam- 
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Boys of Today—Citizens of Tomorrow 


By RuTH W. LOVE 
Court Reporter, The Morning Herald, Uniontown, Pa. 


ilies that were one, never more than two, gener- 
ations removed from “the Old Country.” These 
men—teachers, storekeepers, salesmen—met, dis- 
cussed the problem facing them and mapped a plan 
for making personal contact with delinquent juve- 
niles. Their efforts received a cool reception from 
parents, many of whom spoke only sufficient English 
tobrand the well-meaning citizensas “‘meddlers’’ and 
“‘busy-bodies” stirring up trouble for the children 
of the foreign-born. Snubbed, rebuffed, cursed were 
the Redstone Township men 9 years ago as they 
began their program so quietly that few outside 
their own district knew of the efforts to correct 
existing evils spawning delinquency. Discouraged, 
they continued to wage battle, convinced they were 
“doing good” but with meager results indicating 
merely wishful thinking. 

The controller’s report for 1940 showed an outlay 
of $17,120.91 for the four chief correctional insti- 
tutions for boys, with 23 inmates now at Hunting- 
don and 35 at Morganza. Public officials loudly 
protested the huge outlays for crime and nervously 
provided larger appropriations for the succeeding 
year while facing reduced revenue as the result of 
another form of delinquency in tax payments, as 
well as reduced assessments for tax purposes due 
to mined-out coal tracts. 

The nation was moving through 1941 and prep- 
aration for the threatening war. Mines were step- 
ped up in production; defense industries offered 
wages in excess of anything ever paid before. 
Fathers took lucrative jobs; mothers went on pay- 
rolls; children were left to shift for themselves as 
patriotically-inspired parents deserted homes for 
long hours. The nation’s No. 1 G-Man J. Edgar 
Hoover, publicizing crime statistics, pleaded for 
community responsibility in meeting the challenge 
of fast-growing juvenile delinquency. 


Juvenile Delinquency Clinics 


Fayette County’s lone juvenile probation officer 
found himself swamped with complaints, investi- 
gations, court hearings, and commitments. William 
D. Gladden, former newspaperman, required as- 
sistance in handling teen-age law violators. The 
budget wouldn’t stand the drain of salaries for as- 
sistants. Undaunted, the versatile juvenile prob- 
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ation officer talked the situation over with Rev. 
Merrill L. Cadwell, pastor of the First Christian 
Church in Connellsville, one of two third-class 
cities in the county. Rev. Cadwell invited school 
leaders into a conference with a chosen few of 
Connellsville’s business and professional men. 
Fayette County’s first Juvenile Delinquency Clinic 
was given birth. Boys, running afoul the law in 
Connellsville, were taken by Gladden before the 
Clinic for study and aid. The plan had possibilities. 

Supervising Principal Hess and his small board 
still were hammering away at delinquency statistics 
in Redstone Township, comprised of mining patch- 
es. Probation Officer Gladden moved into that dis- 
trict and set in motion the machinery for another 
Clinic under his plan which was having the rough 
edges polished off only by experiences both trying 
and encouraging. 

Uniontown, the other third-class city and the 
county seat, next became the center of operation. 
Organization meetings for a Clinic were held 
March 10 and March 17, 19438. Of the 17 profession- 
al and business men invited to attend, only two 
were sufficiently interested to indicate a willingness 
to continue the “guinea pig” experiment with law- 
violating youth. The two who recognized the re- 
sponsibilities they were assuming—and believed 
the results would prove worthy of the effort—were 
Canon Bernard C. Newman of the Episcopal 
Church and Emil E. Burgess, a merchant dealing 
in auto accessories. The others believed the job 
should be left to trained social workers. But the 
Clinics in Connellsville, Redstone Township, and 
Uniontown were established. The men proved 
faithful to the obligations they had voluntarily 
assumed. They met regularly. They battled the 
resentment of the boys brought before them by 
Probation Officer Gladden who served as an adviser 
to each group; they combated the open and often- 
expressed antagonism of parents who encouraged 
rebellion among their own children against the rules 
and regulations of the Clinics; they shrugged off the 
ribbing of friends. 

Hon. W. Russell Carr, president judge of the 
several Fayette County courts, and the Hon. S. 
John Morrow, recognized as the Juvenile Judge of 
the courts, listened intently as Gladden detailed the 
work of the Clinics, the value of the assistance be- 
ing given by the men battling delinquency in their 
respective communities through co-operation ex- 
tended the juvenile probation officer. The two mem- 
bers of the courts listened—and were impressed. 
The judges then gave official recognition to the 
Clinics by transferring juveniles, charged with 


minor offenses, to the Clinics for supervision while 
eliminating criminal records for the offenders until 
results could be determined. The Clinics now were 
full-fledged operations, with all expenses being 
met from the pockets of the men themselves. 

For the purpose of better clarifying the Clinic 
plan, as devised and adopted in Fayette County, it 
might be best to detail the work of the Uniontown 
set-up. While others, believing the work should be 
relegated to professional social workers, fell by the 
wayside, Canon Newman and Accessory Store 
Manager Burgess, augmented by a representative 
of the Pennsylvania Economy League, prepared to 
handle the city’s teen-age trouble problems. There 
was no publicity. Only a few knew of the Clinic’s 
existence, Canon Newman turned over the facilities 
of his Parish House, in the heart of the city, for 
regularly scheduled Wednesday night sessions. 

Judge Morrow gave the first official recognition 
of the Clinic in Uniontown when, on March 24, 
1948, he turned over to the volunteer organization 
11 cases of delinquents charged with crimes ranging 
from blackout regulations, truancy, and property 
damage to breaking and entering. Co-operation 
came more or lessJreluctantly from the Uniontown 
Police Department since the chief had not yet been 
“sold” on the idea. Today, two patrolmen are reg- 
ularly assigned to the Clinic and are present each 
week to obtain necessary information, conduct 
investigations, and otherwise work with those 
operating the program. School authorities took 
cognizance of the Clinic’s activities. All school 
records of a delinquent were made available. Clubs 
and organizations became interested—to the extent 
of furnishing money for medical treatment or oper- 
ations where the Clinic deemed it necessary for the 
rehabilitation of juveniles. A number of physicians 
and dentists accepted Clinic patients—without 
charge. The machinery was being well oiled by 
energy and effort. It was producing results in de- 
creasing juvenile delinquency records. It was doing 
even more than that—testing the mettle of deter- 
mined men from all walks of life and proving their 
ability to submerge differences in race, creed, and 
color for the preservation of the city’s greatest asset 
—its youth. 


The Clinic in Operation 


How does the Clinic operate? It is comprised of 
a minister, three merchants, two school teachers— 
of whom one is a vocational school principal—a 
newspaper circulation man, an auditor, an insur- 
ance underwriter, and two government employees of 
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whom one is with the Solid Fuels Administration 
and the other with the U. S. Postal Service. At- 
tendance is regular. Nothing is permitted to inter- 
fere with the Wednesday night sessions in the Parish 
House. All juvenile cases, with exception of the 
most serious cases, are brought to the Clinic, with 
recommendations from the police chief. The two 
assigned patrolmen deliver the youngsters and are 
busy when truancy or other violations of super- 
vision require police pickup. For average cases, the 
offenders are required to report to the Clinic weekly 
for 6 months, then twice a month for 3 months, 
finally tapering off with monthly reports for 3 
months—affording a year’s supervision. 

On his first visit to the Clinic, the juvenile is 
assigned to a worker who continues handling the 
case throughout. (In Redstone township, the entire 
board comprising the Clinic meets with the offender 
and parents.) A permanent record—headed “‘Union- 
town Juvenile Delinquency Committee’’—is pre- 
pared to afford the following information for the 
permanent file: Last name, first name, nickname; 
city and address; type of home, whether wood or 
brick, number of rooms, owner, monthly rental, 
desirability of the location, length of residence at 
the address given, previous address and length of 
residence, and residence before that; date and place 
of birth; name of father, age, whether living; name 
of mother, age, whether living; broken home; main 
wage earner, employer, address, type of work, how 
long employed, additional comments for remarks 
from employer; case number, date reported to 
Clinic; the school history of the individual (sup- 
plied by school officials), listing the home-room 
teacher, the principal, the grade, grades failed and 
cause of failure, with space for comments from 
teachers; school citizenship, accomplishment, I.Q., 
date, tested by, mental age, date, tested by; medic- 
al history, recording family doctor, his address, 
space for diseases of delinquent and age suffered, 
with space for comments from doctor; list of siblings 
and information such as age, status, address, and 
comments by the Clinic worker. 

On the reverse side of the record sheet is the date 
of first appearance, accompanied by, referred to 
Committee by, hearing held or to be held, results of 
hearing, arresting officer, arresting agency; the of- 
fense (furnished by the arresting officer), with the 
legal interpretation; the offender’s story, previous 
offenses; home environment (obtained by a visit of 


the Clinic worker), parental attitude, family moral- . 


ity, family intelligence, offender’s characteristics. 
Space then is alloted for suggestions for treatment 
~obtained in a conference between the Clinic 


worker and the police, probation officer, the offender 
and the latter’s parent or parents. All records and 
equipment used by the Clinic workers, are made 
possible by donations from the pockets of Clinic 
workers. Each time the boy reports, the Clinic 
worker files a “visiting record” —later transferred 
to the permanent file—which provides the date, 
name, days at school, days tardy, days ill, home 
conduct, school conduct, attendance at church and 
church attended, details pertaining to work, if any, 
the hours of employment, the name of the employer, 
and the time of the youngster’s homecoming. 

The boys, at first contemptuous of the Clinic and 
its workers, developed a wholesome respect when 
falsehoods were detected and evidence produced 
to discount the information they furnished for the 
“visiting record.” In some instances, the boys are en- 
couraged to keep a small, cheap diary—also pur- 
chased by the Clinic workers and provided without 
charge—as an added test of avowed good intentions. 
He maintains a record of school attendance, home- 
coming time, performance of household chores, 
restitution, etc. At the end of the week, the diary 
must be signed by the boy’s parents. Every boy 
must make restitution where property has been 
damaged. Payments are preferable from earnings 
of the offender who, many times unemployed, is 
furnished a job as part of his rehabilitation. There 
are five cases where boys received much-needed 
medical treatment and operations—with funds 
supplied by contact with civic organizations or ap- 
peals through newspapers without divulging the 
names of those to benefit. 


Enlistment of Community Facilities 


The public has been generous in responding on 
the occasions where such opportunities were afford- 
ed for co-operation. Uniontown hospital, as well as 
the doctors and dentists, lends every effort to assist 
with free service where the Clinic deems it necessary. 
Glenn Irvin, psychologist attached to the staff 
of the county school superintendent, assists in inter- 
viewing and testing youngsters for information ob- 
tainable through his professional experience. The 
Uniontown radio station, WMBS, allots one-half 
hour a week, without charge, for Clinic workers to 
use as they deem best in the advancement of their 
work—discussions of juvenile delinquency, parental 
neglect, ete. 

There have been cases of record where parents, 
learning of the Clinic’s work, presented themselves 
at the Parish House Wednesday evenings to solicit 
advice and counsel in finding solutions to problems 
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growing out of the questionable conduct of their 
offspring. In such instances, the youngsters are 
brought before a Clinic worker for an interview and 
make regular reports for the benefits to be derived 
from the discipline. The picture is complete. The 
machinery operates smoothly. The story makes it 
sound easy. 

But the program is successful only because civic- 
minded business and professional men persevered, 
developed respect from contempt, won co-operation 
in place of antagonism, and combatted ridicule 
with results. There wasn’t always the interest on 
the part of the boys, enthusiasm on the part of the 
parents, co-operation on the part of organizations, 
and glad-handing on the part of the general public. 
Instead, there were headaches from discourage- 
ment, headaches from repetition in offenses and of- 
fenders, and headaches from lack of funds. But 
underneath it all was the grit to keep hammering 
away at delinquency statistics—the intestinal forti- 
tude to face facts and issues, and devise solutions. 


For nearly a year and a half, these men of the 
Clinic, handling a thankless job without pay, also 
worked without publicity. Newspapers were not 
banned from the sessions in the Parish House, nor 
were they prohibited from developing stories. But 
everybody waited—including the newspapers—for 
time to audit the accounts and to appraise the re- 
sults. That time arrived last March when the Union- 
town Clinic observed its fourth anniversary—mark- 
ed by feature newspaper articles and radio broad- 
casts. The Clinic no longer was a “guinea pig,” an 
untried experiment. It had grown up. 


Report of First 4 Years of Work 


Here is the report, compiled by Mr. Burgessas a 
summary of those first 4 years (all figures as of 
last March): 

“During the last 4 years, we have come to know 
intimately a host of boys, and have become ac- 
quainted with dozens of people vitally interested in 
helping to solve some of the youth problems of to- 
day. In these 4 years, we have learned much— 
learned for a certainty that we have more and more 
to learn constantly if we are to keep up with the 
changing youth problems. We have made a fine 
beginning and have progressed to a point where 
each of us is much more capable of straightening 
out the thinking of the delinquent boys. We have 
gained a broader insight into these problems, their 
causes, some of the changes necessary to better 
conditions if any lasting good is to result. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Here are some statistics which will give you an 
accurate picture of the boys who have passed 
through the committee since its inception: 

We interviewed the first group of boys in the 
Parish House March 24, 1943. Since that time, we 
have accepted 414 boys for supervision. At the 
present time (March) our active case load consists 
of 59 youngsters being seen regularly by a staff in- 
creased from the original 3 to 10. These cases cover 
543 offenses, which means that quite a few of the 
boys were guilty of more than one offense. The 543 
offenses can be broken down into the following: 


“Property damage, 90; petty larceny, 77, in- 


cluding theft of bicycles and parts, tools, items § Y° 
from cars, but not shoplifting; breaking and enter- be 
ing, 64; truancy, 52; car stealing, 46, including those J ™® 
who were riding in stolen vehicles and those driving § ¥° 
without owner’s consent; shoplifting, 36; immoral § © 
conduct, 34, including offenses of indecent exposure, bo 
Peeping Toms, use of obscene language, possession Th 
of obscene literation, molesting women, rape, 
sodomy, and paternity; disorderly conduct, 22; § i 
runaways, 16; gambling, 11; burglary, 10; assault, bel 
7, including one case of assault with intent to kill; to 
purse snatching, 6; involved in fatal car accidents, § P™ 
2; driving without license, 2. One each—driving J VS 
while intoxicated, highway robbery, carrying con- § 
cealed weapons, vagrancy, cruelty to animals. In un 
addition, the 414 cases include our acceptance of 7 boy 
neglected children for aid, 17 boys who had been § % 
released from various state institutions for delin- tit 
quent or neglected children and who reported to us § 
during their periods of parole, and 9 boys who were | “ 
brought to us by parents who had heard of our work “ 
and were interested in getting help in their problems 2 
with the boys. 

“It can be readily seen that just about all the | 
offenses and crimes possible, with the exception of a 
murder, were committed by these boys. The ages of on 
offenders ranged from 5 to 18 years and, too, we @ 4., 
have one man 34 years of age who has been report- ye, 
ing to us for the last 2 years for the purposes of gro 
supervision. Feeble-minded and irresponsible, he 
long had proved a source of trouble to the police. 9 4, 
Since his assignment to us, he has yet to cause any @ 4); 
trouble, and has proved to be a hard and steady the 
worker at jobs we obtained for him and which his J ,,, 
limited capabilities could grasp. est 

“By deducting the 59 cases still active from the J so 
total case load of 414 handled by the Clinic, we find J tal 
that 355 boys have been discharged at various |] me 
times. Of this number, 20 were reassigned to us at |@ fea 
various times for new offenses; 16 were sent to state hay 
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industrial and correctional schools; 3 were com- 
mitted to homes for neglected children; 2 were sent 
to military schools by their parents at our sug- 
gestion; 17 moved from the state or county and thus 
are no longer under our jurisdiction; 42 entered the 
armed services; 1 was killed in an accident; 1 was 
stricken with osteomyelitis and is bedridden; 9 
were returned to Probation Officer Gladden because 
we were not equipped to aid them in their specific 
cases. This makes 117 discharged boys about whom 
we cannot produce evidence of help or retrogression, 

“We have 238 discharged boys whose activities 
we still can check. Of these, 14 cases were closed 
because the antagonistic attitude of the parents 
made help impossible, and another 33 cases in which 
we noticed some improvement despite poor family 
co-operation. In the other 191 cases, we feel that the 
boys have returned to a status of good citizenship. 
Their behavior since dismissal has proven that their 
relationship with this group has been of benefit and 
indications point to a nonoccurrence of delinquent 
behavior. At the present time, we have reporting 
to us several boys who have been chronic behavior 
problems and these will be kept under our super- 
vision until improving conduct and attitude war- 
rant their release. There is no definite length of 
time for reporting to us. This is determined by the 
boy’s willingness to co-operate and the improvement 
of his general deportment. In instances where res- 
titution for damage or stolen merchandise is re- 
quired, the boy never is released, regardless of his 
progress, until complete payment has been made. 
We insist, wherever possible, that the boy, and not 
the parents, earn the money for such payments. 
Boys have reported for as little as two or three- 
week periods to ones of three years. 

“Records reveal there is a steady trend in the low- 
ering of the age groups of delinquents. Our original 
worst offenders were in the 16-17 age bracket. To- 
day, those causing the most difficulties are 12 to 14 
years. In most cases of breaking and entering, this 
group offends the most. 

“We take a sincere pride in the work done to 
date and believe that our efforts in remedying the 
thinking of 191 boys and putting them back into 
the groove of respectable behavior is proof of the 
good work which can be accomplished when inter- 
ested members of a community get together on 
some concerted and definite plan of action. It has 
taken hours and hours of time of busy men; it has 
Meant trips to homes and the soothing of ruffled 
feathers of irate parents. But the friendships which 
have resulted with these aggressive youngsters, and 
the knowledge that each has been helped in some 
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concrete way, has proven ample reward for all the 
time spent and effort consumed. 

“‘The Clinic idea of treating bad boys as we do is 
something new. The idea has spread throughout 
the entire county and, today, there are comparable 
groups operating in Connellsville, Brownsville, 
Redstone Township, Point Marion, New Geneva, 
Belle Vernon, and Fayette City. There are 43 men 
engaged in this work at the present time. They have 
talked with and helped over a thousand boys who, 
without such assistance, would have become in- 
volved in much more serious trouble ending, for 
some, in industrial schools. 

“Behind most acts of delinquency are the frus- 
trations and insecurities of our economic set-up 
along with the natural desires to be wanted and to 
feel adequate. It often takes the patience of a Job 
and the perseverance of a salesman to root out the 
cause of the trouble and to get the boy to talk freely 
about it. But once this has been accomplished, the 
battle is well on its way to being won. Proper super- 
vision, a check on activities, and some plan to rem- 
edy or relieve the causes of the trouble will do the 
rest, provided help has not come too late. 

“The problem of delinquency is not a new one, 
nor is it one impossible of correction. But change is 
needed if we are to alleviate conditions. Recently, 
newspaper articles revealed that the Common- 
wealth is planning to spend $17,000,000 enlarging 
and remodeling our penal institutions. This ex- 
penditure may be necessary, but it represents mon- 
ey being spent on those already in trouble, tried, 
and sentenced. What is badly needed is a program 
to reach out and help the predelinquent youngsters. 
The police chief reported to us last summer, during 
the time a well-organized, well-supervised recre- 
ational program was in operation, only three 
children in the city were arrested.” 


Conclusion 


The largest case load of the Uniontown Clinic at 
any one time was 61; the smallest, 11; at the present 
writing, 37. A total of 426 boys have been registered 
from March, 1948, to the present time. The plan is 
recognized by the courts and the general public in 
Fayette County on the strength of reduced juvenile 
delinquency statistics—with 70 to 75 percent of 
delinquent girls being maintained in institutions, 
but with institutional maintenance of delinquent 
boys dropping from 50 percent in 1943 to less than 
10 percent presently, according to Probation Officer 
Gladden. Only two boys have been committed so 
far this year to Morganza where the number of in- 
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mates once placed Fayette County second only to 
Allegheny County in southwestern Pennsylvania. 
_ Not a single organized teen-age gang is operating 
anywhere in the county. 

The plan has attracted authorities throughout 
Pennsylvania—with clinics, patterned after the 
Fayette County plan, being organized for operation 
in other counties. Delegations have come to Union- 
town to obtain information on files, records, results. 
Members of the Uniontown Clinic have traveled 
many miles to aid authorities elsewhere in getting 
started, the most recent being in Butler County 
where the move gained momentum through the 
initiative of State Police Lieutenant William R. 
Hanna. Dr. E. Preston Sharp, director of Com- 
munity Work, Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, 
is one of the most enthusiastic advocates of Fayette 
County’s clinic plan for meeting the challenge of 
juvenile delinquency. 

Fayette County clinics, today, in addition to 
handling supervision of assigned offenders, plus 
those brought in by worried parents, also act as the 
supervising agents for all youths on parole from 
state institutions. But the Fayette County clinics 
are not content to rest on their oars. They have 
experimented successfully with a program in line 
with Attorney General Tom Clark’s deferred pros- 
ecution plan—giving juveniles an opportunity for 


Prisoner 


By Louis ZISKIND 
Executive Director, Jewish Committee for Personal Service, Los Angeles, California 


I. INTRODUCTION 


AN a private social work agency operate effect- 
& ively in the authoritarian field? No attempt is 
made to answer this question in all of its aspects, 
but merely to point up a working approach for pris- 
oner counseling in a jail setting which permits the 
full utilization of sound casework principles. Prac- 
tical experience in a private agency offering case- 
work to inmates of penal institutions and to those 
released on parole or discharge is the basis for this 


Historically, prisoners’ aid societies, closely iden- 
tified with religious origins, have had a vital influ- 
1. New York Prison Society. 
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rehabilitation under voluntary probationary super- 
vision without trial or conviction. 

The clinics now are proposing to explore the field 
of predelinquency as once they rallied to meet the 
challenge of teen-age offenders. The clinics are pro- 
moting interest in a program for the prevention, 
as well as the cure, of juvenile delinquency. Loud 
and long, they are advocating well-organized, well- 
supervised recreational programs for the county’s 
mining towns, as well as for boroughs, townships, 
and cities. Such a program was used as the theme 


for the annual Youth Conference now held once a Cc 
year in Fayette County, with the clinics as hosts to 9 ™ 
delegations which, in April of this year, came from § ® 
eight southwestern Pennsylvania counties. County § ¥ 
officials are more than willing to co-operate with the §j Allie 
clinics on any proposals for youth—as a result of § 2 
the savings in institutional costs for delinquents beh 
since 1948. Actual check, for this story, disclosed 
only 9 boys, under 18, being maintained by the I 
county at the present time in the Camp Hill In- on 
dustrial school, 7 at Morganza, and 3 at Hunt- a 
ingdon. al 
Volunteer business and professional men, alive he . 
to the fast depleting coal and timber resources, are ~ 
expending effort and energy to safeguard Fayette stal 
County’s most precious resource—its youth. The ait 
clinics are looking ahead—to that time when the q 
boys of today will be the citizens of tomorrow. aie 
tha 
he 
cou 
ony 
e are 
Counseling 
is 
star 
env 
rest 
ence on the development of philosophy and prac- @ det 
tice in the fields of penology and criminology. To- @ all, 
day there are, roughly speaking, four major types § cou 
of private prison welfare agencies: (1) the religious @ ma 
agency, primarily motivated by missionary or re- § wit 
ligious objectives; (2) the sectarian agency divorced @ can 
from church affiliations; (8) the nonsectarian agen- @ Ke 
cy without governmental status; and (4) the @ We 


nonsectarian agency with quasi-governmental sta- 
tus. The latter’s function is usually written into the 
law. One such agency is required to make an annual 
report to the legislature on the state of the prisons.’ 

The expanding public functions and responsibil- 
ities in the penal field and the introduction of the 
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more recent scientific concepts of personality de- 
velopment and genesis of behavior have caused 
considerable change in the organization and pro- 

gram of these societies. Formerly the program, 
§ usually of religious orientation, consisted of friendly 
visiting, the supplying of personal comforts, and of 
spiritual and common sense advice. This has been 
augmented by the techniques and content of orth- 
odox social work. The influences and services of the 
entire pattern of community welfare agencies are 
brought to bear upon the person in jail and upon 
his family constellation on the outside. 

Counseling personnel within the agency has like- 
wise undergone a change. The untrained and volun- 
ter lay worker has been largely supplanted by 
workers professionally trained in social work and 
allied fields. These’more adequately trained persons 
are schooled to understand the dynamics of normal 
behavior and behavior maladjustments. 


II. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Ideally there are a number of factors which are 
most propitious for counseling. The recipient must 
be subject to conflict between environmental, so- 
cial, or psychic distresses and his own needs to a 
degree severe enough to motivate him to seek a 
change. He must have enough intelligence and 
stability to be capable of formulating and carrying 
out a plan of treatment. 

The jail environment itself presents certain ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The advantages are 
that the individual is under a period of stress, that 
he is of necessity available at all times and that 
counseling provides a pleasant break in the monot- 
ony and rigors of prison routine. The disadvantages 
are all those involved in the restrictions imposed by 
incarceration. The significance of these limitations 
is the subject of considerable controversy. The ob- 
stacles presented are the authoritarian roie of the 
environment, the rigidity of the legal system, the 
restriction of the prisoner’s use of free will and self- 
determination, and his attitude toward treatment, 
all of which have a direct effect upon receptivity to 
counseling and therapy. Experience has shown that 
many of these obstacles can be overcome, and that 
within these limitations much constructive work 
tan be accomplished. We are in agreement with 
Kenneth Pray of the Pennsylvania School of Social 
Work, that working in the authoritarian atmosphere 


2. Kenneth L. 


“The Principles of Social Case Work as 
to Brobation Parole,” FEDERAL PROBATION, April—June 
pp. =. 


uae A. Strecker and Frank G. Ebaugh, Clinical Psychiatry, 


4. Watson, Goodwin, et al. “‘Areas of Agreement in Psychotherapy.” 
The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Oct. 1940. 
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is not inconsistent, nor incompatible with sound 
casework practice.? 


III. PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOTHERAPY APPLIED 
TO PRISON COUNSELING 


In the field of behavior problems and maladjust- 
ment there have been developed techniques to en- 
able the individual to attain much more satisfactory 
adjustments to life situations. Despite many differ- 
ences in various schools of thought certain general 
principles have been found to be basic to all. These 
principles are described by any psychiatric text- 
book.3 They form the framework for a sound pris- 
oner’s counseling service. They can be stated as: (1) 
Establishing rapport; or gaining the client’s confi- 
dence; (2) Ventilation, also known as aeration or 
catharsis or permitting the client to tell his story, 
to talk himself out; (8) Desensitization, the un- 
covering of painful or repressed experiences; (4) 
Suggestion, persuasion, and reassurance; (5) Re-ed- 
ucation; and (6) Rehabilitation. 

Rapport—Of fundamental importance to all ther- 
apy is the establishment of confidence between 
client and worker.t There are some factors which 
tend to promote the establishment of rapport and 
others which make it difficult. Among the former 
is the fact that the prisoner is in a distressing situ- 
ation in which he feels quite’ helpless and that the 
worker represents a friendly, noncensuring, and 
understanding contact. 

For the great majority of individuals, admittance 
to a county jail is a new experience. The arrest and 
booking procedure produces a strong emotional re- 
action. The sudden withdrawal of liberty and the 
mechanical and impersonal nature of legal routines 
have a tendency to shatter morale. The average 
defendant is fearful and suspicious of police and 
court personnel. Unless he can afford private coun- 
sel they become his only source of information and 
personal contact at the arrest stage. Considering 
that their primary objectives are apprehension and 
prosecution of offenders he takes it as a foregone 
conclusion that they will release no information to 
him that will complicate their case. The defendant 
has no alternative but to take what information 
they will give him. 

Even with legal aid the inability to participate 
in the legal proceedings except in a passive role and 
the complete dependence upon the unknown com- 
petence of an expert (an attorney) for success or 
failure heightens the feeling of helplessness. Small 
wonder that when the decision goes against the de- 
fendant and he is found guilty, the most common 
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rationalization is to blame the inadeqacy of the at- 
torney, rather than to accept the guilt upon one’s 
self. 

It all adds up to a very confused prisoner by the 
time he is lodged in the county jail. For without any 
effort on his part, many things have been done to 
him, most of which he comprehends only vaguely. 
The one thing that a defendant realizes is that he 
stands in imminent danger of losing his personal 
liberty for some time to come. For initiates to jail 
life, this is a horrible fate to contemplate. Most de- 
fendants at this point do not feel that they are phys- 
ically or mentally capable of “doing time,” all of 
which depresses their outlook and adds to their feel- 
ing of frustration and bewilderment. 

If a defendant is |contacted in the [first few days, 
rapport is comparatively easy to establish. He is 
interested in learning about the agency and the 
nature of its services. He appreciates being told 
about the legal procedure in which he is involved, 
including the various hearings and steps from arrest 
through sentencing and parole. He gains a small 
measure of security from the fact that the agency 
and worker have no official connection with court or 
jail authorities. He accepts their interest in his be- 
half, and their offer to help him present his case as 
advantageously as is consistent with the facts. It 
likewise affords him a means of contact with the 
outside world and the use of the community’s re- 
sources. 

However, if a defendant has been in jail for sever- 
al days or more before he is contacted, the picture 
may change drastically. He no longer is uninformed 
and bewildered. The changing world has become 
stabilized. He has entered a new world, and has a 
chance to become “jail-wise.”” His cellmates have 
informed (most usually misinformed) him as to his 
rights, his court behavior, who are the best “mouth- 
pieces” (attorneys), and on what “angles” he can 
secure his release. Establishing rapport with this 

type of individual may not be easy. He usually is 
only interested in what special influence or con- 
sideration can be brought to bear upon his case. All 
of his thinking is concentrated on the one thought 
of how to get out. He {does {not feel free to enter 
frank discussions for fear of disclosing something 
which might harm his case. He avoids [any critical 
self-analysis and is given to deception and ration- 
alization. 

Another factor tending to interfere with the es- 


5. Bertram M. Beck, Short-Term Therapy in an Authoritative 
Setting. Family Service Association of America, pp. 8-10. 

6. R. G. Hoskins, M.D. “The Psycholigical Treatment of Meno- 
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(December 1944), 


The Journal of Clinical Endocrinology, Vol. 4 Number 12 
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tablishment of a confidential relationship is the fact 
that the prisoner has not taken the initiative in ree. 
ognizing his needs or in requesting help.5 This js 
unlike most situations involving .counseling or 
psychotherapy. In the medical field, the patient 
usually takes the initiative in seeking out the doctor, 
He is aware of his problem. He desires and seeks 
service. In the jail situation, more often than not, 
the client has neither crystallized his problems nor 
seeks help for them. Initial contacts are made with 
him at the convenience of the agency and without 
any reference to the client’s desire in the matter, 
Although this may seem to contradict one of the 
most fundamental concepts of casework, namely, 
that therapeutic relationships can only be based 
upon a client’s desire for service, it does not neces- 
sarily interfere with the establishment of rapport. 
The friendly service and the needs of the client serve 
to compensate for the lack of client initiative. Where 
the initial contact fails to develop a satisfactory 
rapport, later contacts are desirable. As the monot- 
ony of prison existence takes hold, a receptivity 
for service may develop which may lay the corner. 
stone for an effective relationship. 
Ventilation—Ventilation, catharsis, or aeration 
are synonomous terms for the lessening of anxiety 
by “talking out” one’s problems. The opportunity 
for the client to tell his story in his own way is one 
of the important principles. Not only must the 
worker be a sympathetic listener but of greater im- 
portance, a skilled listener.6 He must avoid moral- 
izing, which may tend to inhibit the prisoner’s free 
recital. The worker’s interest is not on sin but on 
symptoms (uncovering of problems). The tendency 
is great for the worker to do too much talking. Every 
opportunity must be given the prisoner to tell his 
story free from suggestions which might lead to dis- 
tortion and more particularly to bring out material 
uninfluenced by the worker’s preconceived ideas. 
The client is encouraged to discuss his problems, 
his philosophy, and attitudes toward life situations. 
This not only permits a release of tensions but 
serves to portray for the worker the personality 
structure and habit patterns with which he is deal- 
ing. Verbalization also aids in crystallizing problems 
and objectifying them for the client so that he can 
see them in proper perspective. This principle oper 
ates effectively in dealing with the frustrations and 
bitterness that well up within prisoners over the s0- 
called “injustices” of their court and trial expe 
“eee and during the vicissitudes of institutional 
e. 
In the prisoner’s outpourings one can recognilé 
rationalizations and varying degrees of avoidance 
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of obviously painful episodes. Prisoners will rarely 
dwell upon their guilt, mainly upon their innocence 
or justifications (ofttimes through deviated and 
complicated reasoning) for their acts. They will 
falsify their stories even though they are fully aware 
that a routine check of the official files will bring 
their inaccuracies to light. This appears to be a self- 
protective mechanism operating on both conscious 
and unconscious levels. 


The court and legal structure generates tension 
at specific, predictable intervals. Whenever the 
possibility of freedom appears, no matter how re- 
mote, anxieties appear. With clocklike regularity 
at each formal stage of trial, probation, sentence, 
and parole hearings tension arises. Relief from these 


rt. situational crises occupies a prominent part of the 
client-worker relationship during these periods. The 
t€ § most constructive period for counseling is usually 
'Y # that following sentence. Trial tensions have sub- 
i sided. The prisoner is ready to face reality. Thor- 
ty ough ventilation at that time is usually quite ef- 
fective. 

, Desensitization—Technically, desensitization re- 
10" fl fers to the uncovering of repressed experiences with 
od the concomitant release of pent-up emotions. What 

YE is frequently most important in the client’s story 

“i is not the intellectual or manifest content, but in- 
Ue El stead the underlying feelings; e.g., anxieties, guilt 
ve feelings, insecurities, and aggressive reactions. 

i Significant repressed life situations are not always 
eR or usually apparent. Special uncovering techniques 
ion may be necessary. Here the social worker’s training 
ny Fin securing case histories may focus attention on 
ee pertinent maladaption and the pathology con- 
| = tributing thereto. In diagnostic entities other than 
rial simple maladjustments, more complicated uncover- 
ing techniques within the armamentarium of the 
“a psychiatrist are indicated. These specialized meth- 
va ods are indicated when sensitized foci are not readily 
but reached and include the techniques of the various 
ality schools of psychiatric thought; e.g., hypnonarcosis, 
jeal- association tests, Rorschach and other projective 
“ni techniques, free associations, dream analysis of the 
psychoanalytic school, and hypnosis. 

yper- Suggestion, Persuasion, and Reassurance—As the 
and @ ‘lationship develops between worker and client the 
s0- Clements of suggestion, persuasion, and reassurance 
expe gj Come into play. Without positive direction prisoners 
jonal § often will say “‘no matter what happens I won’t let 

_ You down” or “T’ll do the thing you want me to.” 

- 7, Annette Garrett, “Counseling Methods for Personnel Workers,” 
dance amily Service Association of America, pp. 78-79. 
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These influences are based on the acceptance of the 
worker as an authority. Identification with the 
principles and standards of the worker, that is, of 
society, gradually take hold. Not by conscious di- 
rection but by indirection; e.g., suggestion, faith, 
appreciation, or example.? In the worker-client 
relationship there is the tacit proffer of friendship 
and the client finds much needed reassurance in 
many steps he would otherwise be loath to hazard. 
These principles which are at work are subtle. They 
do not necessarily vitiate the accepted concept in 
social work—that the worker serves as a catalytic 
agent who enables the client to see his problem with 
its various solutions and consequences, leaving to 
him the final choice of action. Positive direction is 
at times a valuable tool.’ 


Re-education—The entire process of counseling is 
an educational one. Many problems and life situ- 
ations come up for consideration. No matter how 
“non-directive” the counseling, the experience and 
knowledge of the worker somehow influence the 
prisoner. Within every individual there are some 
resources operating toward wholesome growth and 
normality. It is doubtful if any counseling ever gets 
to the bottom of all one’s personal difficulties, but 
clarification in some areas provides sufficient boost 
to permit the prisoner’s innate resources to meet 
his practical needs. This personal resourcefulness 
as well as the active counseling process, contributes 
to develop insight into the mechanism of the offense 
and helps develop a program to assure future stabil- 
ity. 

Interpreting the law, court, and jail procedures 
is of immediate usefulness to the prisoner. Confi- 
dence established between worker and client on the 
basis of these relatively superficial levels of infor- 
mation permits of a natural transition to education 
in the complex areas of personality and behavior ad- 
justment. 

Incarceration lends itself to objective evaluation 
of adverse environmental situations. Since the in- 
dividual is removed from those situations, he is 
more prone to meditation and reflection. This is not 
only of aid to the worker in dealing with the pris- 
oner, but it also helps in counteracting those vicious 
crime-perpetuating influences which abound in 


‘every jail. 


The importance of these vicious influences and 
their effects upon the prisoner gathers more mean- 
ing when they are enumerated: enforced idleness, 
lack of educational and work facilities, unhealthy 
associations and influences, associations confined 
to individuals of antisocial behavior patterns, im- 
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poverished and monotonous institutional routines, 
custodial attitudes of jail authorities, and lack of 


treatment facilities and concepts. On the personal 
side, there is bitterness, frustration, loss of self- 


respect, loss of self-confidence, revengeful thoughts 
against the unjust treatment, both real and fancied, 
the breakdown of morale, and the absence of spirit- 
ual and moral values. All of these are problems call- 
ing for education through counseling. 

Rehabilitation—Constructive planning for the 
prisoner’s return to society is an important final 
phase of jail counseling. This includes such problems 
as family and vocational adjustment, and attention 
to material and recreational needs. Aids covering 
every field of social welfare can be drawn upon. 

Rehabilitation is the final step in the synthesis 
of our efforts toward inner and environmental ad- 
justments for the prisoner. It strives toward the 
fullest possible adjustment required to make the 
prisoner lead a well-rounded life in every-day soci- 
ety. 

In contra-distinction to the public enforcement 
agencies, the private agencies can and do continue 
service beyond the discharge period. The public 
agencies usually withdraw from further contact as 
soon as their legal responsibility for supervision 
ends. Private agencies, however, may carry on their 
functions of rehabilitation even after the prisoner 
has resumed a place in free society. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


Although it is of value to be able to distinguish 
the principles of psychotherapy as separate entities, 


minority of psychopaths, seldom become criminals because of a specific desire to fight 

against society. With the possible exception of acts of passion, the great majority of 
crimes are not ends in themselves, but are rather a means to some goal which the indi- 
vidual believes he can attain more promptly, or more easily, by illegal methods. 

This being true it is obvious that mere confinement in prison will not suffice to pro- 
tect society from that individual unless something is done to shift his ambition to some 
goal commensurate with his abilities, or to give him a fair chance of achieving the 
normal ambition of a socialized human being for security and a place in the community. 
In too many instances, society’s lack of concern for the individual who has just finished 
a prison sentence nullifies whatever good effect incarceration and temporary deferment 


of his plans may have had. 
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SOCIETY’S CONCERN IN HELPING THE OFFENDER 
T= EVIDENCE seems to be reasonably clear that lawbreakers, aside from a 


it is recognized that in practice they operate in no 
such order or continuity as we have described them 
in this paper. One interview may utilize one or more 
principles described and in any variation of order. 
They operate as a whole and may be separated only 
for purposes of description and classification. 

These principles, like all tools, can be used wisely 
or injudiciously. Interviewing and counseling is ap 
art and a skill which can be developed by training, 
This statement of principles merely suggests direc. 
tion and technique to the worker in the analysis and 
treatment of prisoner’s problems. It recommends an 
eclectic approach which is not confined to method- 
ology of any one dynamic school of psychology. It 
permits the use of any concept which offers a prac. 
tical working solution to the problems confronted, 
Here is a framework against which successes and 
failures in counseling can be evaluated. 

Needless to say, this program need not be applied 
indiscriminantly to all prisoners but has its primary 
indication in those with personality maladjust- 
ments. Likewise, some pathological situations are 
so profound as to require psychiatric aid beyond 
the sphere of the social worker. 

The extent of one’s knowledge of current theories 
regarding the genesis and structure of personality 
development, the flexibility in utilizing this know: 
edge, and the imagination, patience, and objectiy- 
ity brought to bear on the client’s needs, will direct- 
ly affect the meaningfulness and utility of this ap- 
proach. 


RoBERT G. SPROUL 
President, University of California 
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LET’S TALK SHOP 


EDITED BY ERNEST J. MEILI 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Minnesota 


EDITOR’sS NOTE: 


“Let’s Talk Shop”’ is devoted entirely to expressions from Federal 
probation officers. Pro and con comments about views appearing in the magazine, on- 
the-job experiences of general interest which probation officers desire to share with 
others in the field, and suggestions on how to improve the methods and techniques of 
probation, parole, and other correctional procedures are invited. 


Why Not Narcotics Anonymous? 


To THE EDITOR: 

Alcoholics Anonymous has proved its worth as group 
therapy for the alcoholic. Why not establish a similar 
organization for another group of addicts with whom we 
come in daily contact—the narcotic addict? 

Call it Narcotics Anonymous, or what you will; the prob- 
lem for the alcoholic or the narcotic, it seems to me, is 
basically the same. 

Both groups have turned to their particular drug to break 
the situation, to seek escape from reality, to get an artificial 
sense of well being. Both face the problem that there can’t 
be any such thing as just one little shot. Both must change 
associates. 

Group therapy as exemplified by A.A. has proved its 
point to most of us within our own experience as probation 
officers and was started initially by the stronger of the re- 
covered alcoholics. Statistics from the narcotic hospitals 
indicate that 30 percent of released addicts apparently are 
cured. If this is true, we should recruit our stronger recoveries 
into an organization to aid the weaker men who are pro- 
nounced medically cured upon release from the hospital. 

The majority of the men released from Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, or Fort Worth, Texas, I believe, have a sincere de- 
sire to keep “‘off the junk’”’ at the time of release but general- 
ly have only other addicts to turn to for friendship. Alco- 
holies Anonymous has answered this problem by providing 
assistance and companionship. I am of the opinion that a 
similar organization could do the same for the narcotic ad- 
dict, with the ever-present powerful example of the recovered 
man in front of him. 

Does anyone want to team up in the formation of such an 
organization? 


San Francisco, Calif. ALBERT WAHL 


Recreation and Rehabilitation* 


Recreation is a popular word and to most folks connotes 
“fun” or “play.’’ It has become increasingly popular since 
millions of members of the armed services and millions of 
war workers became acquainted with its services. But, the 
more popular it becomes and the more familiar one becomes 
with the fictitious motives through which it is used to dignify 
questionable gatherings or causes, the more one becomes con- 
vinced of the need for a clear definition. 


Mr. G. Ott Romney, in a_ paper presented before the 
National Conference of Social Work (1947), set forth the 
following all-inclusive definition: ‘‘Recreation is the satis- 
faction of human hungers that are as real as the appetites for 
food and sex and security—a hunger for self-expression and 
teativity, for belonging to the group and being wanted, for 
recognition, for competition, for adventure and combat, ap- 
petites which exist in every normal human being. It includes 


tverything the individual chooses to do in hisown time for the » 


gatification of the doing, the assumption being that it is of 


necomdensed from a paper given at the In-Service Training 
‘stitute for Federal Probation Officers, University of New Hamp- 
hire, July 17, 1947. 


great importance to the individual and the jealous concern 
of society that the recreation must be constructive, decent, 
and wholesome. Recreation is not a matter of motions but of 
— It is an approach, a psychological response, a way 
of life. 

In modern social group work, one method of fulfilling the 
recreation function, the center of interest is being shifted 
from “program” to personality development. General activi- 
ties are giving way to activities directly concerned with the 
personality growth and social adjustment of the partici- 
pants. This shift in emphasis is evidence of the recognition 
of the significance of the mental hygiene approach in all 
phases of recreation activities and leisure time education. 


The term “mental hygiene” does not necessarily imply 
that the participants are mentally, emotionally, or socially 
ill. Its principles are as applicable to the ‘“‘average” or 
“normal” participant who, more often than is recognized, 
has unmet needs, or unsolved problems, as to those whose 
behavior deviates from the socially acceptable norm. It im- 
plies the use of the individual approach through and with- 
in the group work process with regard to the needs and pos- 
sibilities of the participants. The application of mental 
hygiene principles would not, for instance, permit the plac- 
ing of an individual in a group or team activity wherein his 
lack of skill or ability would cause embarrassment, or frustra- 
tion of such serious nature that he would withdraw from 
such activity. Properly appraised and carefully placed, 
recreation activities can and do afford an opportunity to the 
aggressive type, the retiring type, the behavior problem and 
the recognized delinquent, to work out their frustrations; 
to feel wanted; to gain recognition; to satisfy their desires 
for competition and for adventure and combat. 


Good citizenship implies a proper balance between the 
frustrations of everyday living and the needs of the individ- 
ual for release of tensions. The release or reduction of 
tension is, from the psychological point of view, the sole 
criterion of what constitutes the solution of a problem. One 
of the most direct, and often the most satisfying method of 
securing a reduction of tensions appears to be derived 
through participation in a physical activity. Many adults, 
and not a few children, secure release from tensions (the 
antagonisms engendered through the day-to-day ‘‘ordered”’ 
existence), through whacking a golf ball, tennis ball, or 
baseball or through participation in some informal physical 
activity commensurate with their skills and accomplish- 
ments. Others find release in social activities such as clubs, 
lodges, church groups, and so on. The informality of the 
group and the involvement of others seeking similar goals 
diverts one from some of the ‘“‘cares” of everyday existence. 

History has repeatedly demonstrated that the quality of 
our culture, and of our society asa whole, is largely deter- 
mined by the use we make of our leisure time. The social, 
cultural, educational, moral, health, and physical values of 
recreation in our national life are now better understood and 
appreciated. Recreation is a fundamental and universal 
human need and is a force of tremendous consequence for the 
personal character and the national culture. Look to it not 
to stem or reverse the antisocial forces of society, but to 
illuminate personal and social life and to make the world 
a somewhat better place in which to live. 


Utica, N. Y. GLENN V. McFARLAND 
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Interpreting Probation 


Mr. E. Fred Sweet, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court, Southern District of New York (New 
York City), calls our attention to the following New York 
Post editorial which, he suggests, is an effective way in 
which the Press can render valuable assistance in interpret- 
ing to the Public the significant responsibilities and duties 
of a probation officer: 


THE LEAST APPRECIATED 


To say that any group of public servants is the least 
appreciated is to invite protest. Yet there is one—the 
probation officers—whose work is so important and 
payment so low that such a phrase certainly has much 
justification. 

The Probation Officer, as State Commissioner of 
Probation Probst has been emphasizing, has an almost 
unique responsibility. He is the man in whose good 
judgment or lack of it often lies the whole future of a 
man or woman already on the verge of becoming useless 
to society. 

Behind the good Probation Officer is academic train- 
ing equal to a college degree, a record of personal prob- 
ity and a flair for human relationships. Added to this 
must be energy and willingness to expend it. 

Yet the 500 Probation Officers in this State, generally 
speaking, are paid less than teachers in high school. 
This is unreasonable, for they are the rescue squad 
that attempts to save the failures produced by others. 

Others have urged officials responsible for fixing 
salaries to correct this obvious irrationality. We add 
our voice. 


New York Post, September 29, 1947 


Agency Co-operation* 


I don’t believe there is such a thing as an expert on the 
subject of agency co-operation. But I do believe that those 
in our profession who have had the opportunity of working 
at close range with the social problems of our particular 
communities have gained by experience invaluable knowl- 
edge which we can pass along. 

To begin with, what I say may or may not apply in your 
community. But in Buffalo and the Western District of 
New York we have an excellent network of social agencies, 
numbering about one hundred, in which teamwork and co- 
operation among all these agencies exist. In Buffalo it is 
known as the Council of Social Agencies. In your city it may 
have another name—Community Council, Community 
Planning Council, Welfare Federation, or some other name. 

You will find that these social agencies are dealing with 
the same problems about which you and I are concerned, in- 
cluding family and child welfare, and health, recreational, 
and educational problems. 

It is possible that a probation and parole office in some 
localities might not want to be identified with the other 
agencies. But I have a very pronounced opinion that we 
should be. Although we are members of the federal service, 
I believe we are part and parcel of the over-all program. Our 
problems are with local people. 

In making a presentence investigation, I frequently learn 
that one or another of the community’s welfare agencies 
previously has tried to help the family concerned. Probably 
it was another member of the family. Regardless, it is to my 
advantage to know what the other agency has learned. What 
did they do? Can we do something more? The agency, in 
turn, is interested in what we undertake for the family. 

If the social agency knows that the individual concerned 
lacks the aptitude for skilled craftsmanship, it serves as a 
warning to me that I must try another method. It lets me 
know that the probationer, or the parolee, if he is to get back 
to society’s channel of a steady job and a good home, must 
be placed in a semiskilled or nonskilled occupation. 

While I am making use of this information, I also am 
establishing contacts for the future. Gradually—sometimes 


*Condensed from a paper given at the In-Service Training Institute 
for Federal Probation Officers, University of New Hampshire, July 17, 
1947. 
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it is so gradual that it is unnoticeable—the contact with the 
other groups develops to the point where the executives and 
workers begin to rely upon us for suggestions and opinions 
that are not available in the local units. Thus we have been 
“accepted” into the “‘Family” of social agencies. We have 


acquired status; and we all know what significance that has W 
to us. It means smooth sailing, easily arranged conferences, § in ol 
and instant co-operation and service. time 
Recently I had occasion to require the immediate services § tran 
of a psychiatrist specializing in children. In our community § occa 
the need of the federal courts for child psychiatrists does § to s 
not permit me to keep them at my beck and call. But the § prac 
Council of Social Agencies produced one within an hour.[ § too 
was able to prepare a presentence report without delay. On § lows 
my own, I am frank to confess, there would have been a de. § parc 
lay—a long one. exec 
I conscientiously try to give each community agency the § in tl 
same type of service I should like to have from them. IfI § does 
am making an initial contact with an agency, I take time §j prol 
to frame a courteous inquiry stating specifically what I want 9 only 
to know and the reasons for wanting the information. This 
way we lay our cards on the table. We say to the other 
agency, “We would like certain information and this is why 
| ead it.” Also, the agency can bring its own reports up to 
ate. 
_ Use of the central index facilities of a social agency group 
is such an asset to all of us that working without it is almost 
like groping in the dark. Once again, there is a two-way 
benefit. Our agency is listed with the clearance exchange and 
other units are encouraged to work with us. 
In every urban community there are hundreds of health, 
recreational, and social welfare agencies. Generally, there 
is a resource to help us with every type of problem we en- 
counter. Our job is to know these resources. It is essential 
that we understand these resources. Get a copy of the agency 
directory, or prepare one yourself. Go over the lists you re- 
ceive; become familiar with all the types of agencies in your 
area. We must know that Community “A” has an excellent 
family service society, while Community ‘B’’ has wonder- 
ful recreational programs. If we don’t understand the facili- 
ties available, we certainly are not going to be able to make 
good use of them. ( 
In our communities are psychiatric clinics available for § and 
planning an intelligent program. But it is in the follow-up § pla 
that we are weak—especially in the psychiatric field. The 9 pro 
city, state, or federal government in my area fails to provide @ of | 
any follow-up case treatment for those in need of psychiatric I 
elp. 
In the field of health, there are agencies that will pay for = 
medical and hospital care and provide health service. Public ry 
and private agencies offer rehabilitation facilities for the Act 
handicapped. I could recite scores of examples of parolees Un 
and probationers who were aided by all of these agencies | 
and today are no longer problems but are steady, reliable A 
individuals who are helping others. on 
Finally, do not overlook the Veterans Administration’s the 
part in your community. Because of its policy of bringing @ ™4 
its services closer to the veteran, the Veterans Administra- of | 
tion has established offices and hospitals in most urban i 
areas. You will find that there frequently is need for co- ( 
operation between the courts and the Veterans Administra- a 
tion in exchanging information. = 
All of us are cognizant of the hardships of battle-front ex- th | 
perience and its effect on the lives of individuals. In these uC 
cases, all of the Government’s facilities should be utilized { 
to the fullest extent. Do not forget that the parolee or por 
probationer, whose plight is attributable to war service, is i 
entitled to the very highest rehabilitation program that can a 
be devised. 
In conclusion, let me emphasize three points: jn 
1. We can’t do the job alone. We must work with and ue @ tp, 
the other local agencies in our community. We should be Op 
appreciative of the assistance we get. ] 
2. Weshould notify co-operating agencies of the final dis @ ty, 
position of the case. for 
8. We should never hesitate to say “thank you” either by @ pos 
letter or in person to the individual who co-operates with us. @ by 
It will pay many dividends. : an, 


Buffalo, N. Y. Epwarp L. HANNA 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


Exchange of Chronological Entries 


To THE EDITOR: 


We should be ever-mindful of good casework techniques 
in our efforts to enhance our effectiveness and service. Many 
times a person is placed on probation in our court, and later 
transferred to another district for supervision. Also, on many 
occasions we receive a case transfer from some other court 
to supervise. For many years past our office has made it a 
practice of mailing carbon copies of the chronological record 
to offices of original jurisdiction. No doubt every officer fol- 
lows this procedure in the case of conditional releasees and 
parolees by mailing carbon copies of the record to the parole 
executive. Just an extra sheet of paper and carbon inserted 
in the typewriter when ag ry the chronological record 
does not add to the work but helps to explain to the other 
probation officer what is being done for the probationer. Not 
only is such a record worth reading and studying, but often 
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the other probation officer, for whose court the supervision 
is being done, might be made cognizant of some problem 


wherein he could be of assistance. So often the only contact 
we receive in the case of a transferred probationer occurs at 
the termination of the probation period when a discharge 


from probation is in order. 


Just recently one of our fellow probation officers wrote a 
very gratifying letter in response to our inquiry as to the 
termination of supervision of a probationer we had super- 
vised. First of all, he acknowledged receipt of the chrono- 
logical record, mailed to him periodically for 5 years, which 
enabled him to know how his subject had conducted him- 
self, the problems encountered, and the extent and type of 
supervision given. 

I pass this evaluation on to you, not as a criticism, but 
with the hope that this practice might become more oper- 
ative among our probation officers. 


Minneapolis, Minn. EARLE U. NORDQUIST 


LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By A, E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 
on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


(1) A person is sentenced to confinement for 2 years 
and the execution of sentence is suspended and he is 
placed on probation. May the court upon revocation of 
probation set aside that sentence and increase the term 
of imprisonment? 


Upon the facts above stated the court, after revoking 
probation, would be limited to ordering execution of the 
sentence originally imposed and suspended, or a_sentence 
of shorter duration. This construction of the Probation 
Act was settled by the Supreme Court in 1943 in Roberts v. 
United States, 320 U.S. 265. 


Although there was a dissenting opinion in the Roberts 
case, in which three Justices joined hands, the reasoning of 
the majority opinion seems sound in law and reason. The 
majority view was that power to set aside (after revocation 
of probation) a sentence previously imposed and pro- 
nounce a longer sentence must be found, if at all, in the 
Probation Act itself. The majority concluded that such 
power did not exist because it could not reasonably be in- 
ferred from the express grant of power to revoke probation 
or the suspension of sentence. It announced the view that 
the legislative history of the Act strongly suggests that 
“Congress intended to draw a sharp distinction between the 
power to suspend execution of a sentence and the alternative 
power to defer its imposition.” And it pointed out that the 
Attorney General, 5 years after the Act became effective, 
had expressed the view that if Congress had intended to 
authorize imposition of an increased sentence upon re- 
voking suspension of execution of sentence ‘it would seem 


that more explicit language would have been used.” See 36 
Op. A.G. 186, 192. 


Perhaps the strongest point in the dissenting opinion is 
the suggestion that the majority view creates a vested right 
for the defendant fortunate enough to have the court im- 
pose sentence and suspend its execution because he is there- 
by assured that, do what he will, the court is estopped from 
any greater punishment. But, even if that argument is well 
taken, it presents no occasion for excitement. There is no 
justification for assuming that a trial judge, following a 


defendant’s conviction, will impose any punishment dif- 
ferent from that which he believes the defendant should 
suffer if he were then committed. If execution thereof is 
suspended, and suspension subsequently revoked for cause, 
the fact still remains that while violation of probation 
furnishes the basis for action, the punishment is for the 
original offense. 


(2) May a probation officer through his power of 
arrest place a probationer in custody and then release 
him without authority of the court? 

Section 2 of the Probation Act directs that after arrest, 
whether by warrant or without, the probationer shall forth- 
with be taken before the court. That obviously means with- 
out any unnecessary delay. Though the language of the Act 
appears to be mandatory in character, it can be assumed, 
nevertheless, that no court will wish to engage in a hearing 
without cause. It is conceivable, for example, that an ap- 
parent emergency, but in reality without basis, might lead 
to arrest and the situation be entirely cleared up before ap- 
pearance in court can be had. In such case the court ought 
to be advised of the circumstances before the arrested pro- 
bationer, without appearance before the court, is released. 
If, however, the court is not readily accessible to the pro- 
bation officer, there is no evident legal basis why the latter 
official should not on his own responsibility release the ar- 
rested probationer immediately upon ascertainment that 
the arrest was a mistake. A report should, of course, be made 
to the court to whom the probation officer is answerable in 
all probation matters. It would indeed be well to discuss, 
as far as discernible, such unusual situations with the ob- 


jective of agreement upon a pre-determined course of action 
in such cases. 


(3) Does the probation officer have the power of 
arrest over a parolee? If not, how may a parolee be held 
in custody when it is believed that he is a parole violator? 

Under the Probation Act, as amended June 6, 1930, pro- 
bation officers are required to perform such duties with 
respect to parolees as the Attorney General may request. 
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The principal duty thus exercised is supervision of the (4) Is a court empowered, after service under , 
parolee. In the discharge of this duty the same statute, judgment has begun, to suspend execution of one or all 
section 727, Title 18, also vested a probation officer with the of a number of consecutive sentences which have not 
same power of arrest then being exercised by a deputy U. begun to run in point of time? 
S. marshal. Concerning the authority of the last named The problem presented has two sides. In opposition + 
official, section 504, Title 28, confers upon him the same  gych action it is arguable that upon commitment to niles 
powers, in executing federal law, as are exercised by sheriffs jn such case service of the total term of imprisonment i . 
and their deputies in executing the laws of their respective posed has begun. This is supported by the fact that Section 
states. In other words, by this statute the laws of each 710, Title 18 makes mandatory the aggregation of conseen. 
separate state relating to sheriffs and their deputies are tive sentences to determine both the rate and amount of 
made determinative of the authority exercisable generally arnable deductions for good conduct. In this manner the 
by deputy U. S. marshals and, in the matter of arrests, prisoner’s discharge date is fixed unless he is granted parole. 
he officers with- The date of eligibility for release on parole is fixed by 
in their ve states and districts. 
However, this general rule is subject to limitations ‘the 
created by other federal statutes. Section 504(a), Title 18, these two heads service of the entire term may be ail & 1 
enacted in 1935, authorizes U. S. marshals and their depu- jaye commenced when imprisonment first began. This Mf | 
ties, in addition to all other powers, to make arrests without yjaw also finds support in the rule laid down in United States arg 
warrant for any violation of federal law committed in their y Murray, 275 U.S. 347, to the effect that commencement of San 
presence and also for any felony under federal law, either .crvice of sentence terminates the power of the court to Ma 
already committed or being committed, if they have reason- suspend execution thereof. Of course, it must be remembered dig 
Pe able ground for believing that the person whose arrest is that the Murray case involved . single sentence, not plural ra 
contemplated has committed or is committing the felony. sentences , i 
This is a distinct extension of the powers of marshals and : f th ’s jurisdiction is the f Un 
their deputies over previously existing power. And it seems , In support of the court’s jurisdiction is the fact that a hat 
clear that this increased authority does not accrue to pro- term of imprisonment composed of consecutive sentences is a 
: bation officers for the simple reason that Section 727, Title Separable into units Cece ige the — imposed Me 
18, enacted in 1930, vested in probation officers the power Under each count or indictment. If in suc _ any indivi- a 
of arrest then being exercised by deputy marshals. The con- ual sentence is held v “-d the next succee ye sentence in «dl 
clusion is, therefore, that without being armed with a Parole the series is automatical y its 
Board warrant for the arrest of the parolee, such parolee United States, 163 U.S. 508; Unite “ v. Tuffanelli, 138 oa 
may be arrested by a deputy marshal if the latter sees him F, (2d) 981. This rule is suggestive of the proposition that be 
commit any federal offense or has reason to believe that the one of a number of sentences does not begin to run until the - 
: parolee is the person who committed, or is committing, a preceding sentence is satisfied or is out of the way. Further- = 
elony under federal law. Such power, for the reason given, more, if a defendant serving consecutive sentences — I 
is not inherent in the probation officer. The latter’s power @ Challenge via habeas corpus of any sentence which has 
to arrest a parolee is limited to the power resident in deputy 0t begun to run by lapse of time, such action is promptly Dit 
marshals prior to the legislation of 1935 in that respect. resisted, and successfully, upon the ground that the pro- ee 
When in possession of a Parole Board warrant for the ar- ceeding is premature. Of course, the habeas corpus action = 
rest of a parolee such warrant may be executed by a pro- would necessarily be dismissed because initiated ps i 
bation officer. Section 718, Title 18, authorizes and directs service of a sentence not challenged. But the fact still re litt 
any federal officer empowered to serve criminal process to Mains that in determining whether the action is premature of 
execute such a warrant when delivered to him. A probation cd og - os preceding the one challenged = 
officer’s power to arrest, coequal with that of a deputy ° : an 
marshal barring the exception already discussed, clearly in- ‘During the past few years several different district courts a 
cludes the right to serve criminal process; otherwise the have entertained and granted such motions filed by the at- . 
power would be a nullity. But neither a deputy marshal nor torneys for the prisoners. Of the several arguments at- 
a probation officer may arrest or hold in custody a person ducible pro and con, those supporting the court’s right in Mr 
suspected of nothing more than purely a parole violation the premises seem stronger. However, in the absence of any § 00 
unless and until a Parole Board warrant is first delivered to judicial decision it is a matter for each court to decide when § for 
the arresting officer. confronted with the question on motion. fe 
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N EFFECT, what is in the way of preventive justice. . . is achieved - 
not by legal but by extra-legal agencies. It is done for the most the 
part, not by the agencies of the law, but by social workers... . pa 
The preventive activities of social workers are likely to be more are 
: effective than legal rules. But in the making and applying legal rules ica 
we must turn to the results achieved by social workers if we are to ane 
understand our legal problems aright. ' 
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SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


Reviewed by GLENN V. MCFARLAND 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


EDITED By JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


The May 1947 issue of Survey Midmonthly is devoted 
largely to a review of the proceedings of the 74th annual 
meeting of the National Conference of Social Work held at 
San Francisco during the week of April 13, 1947. The writers, 
Marion Robinson and Bradley Buell, present an excellent 
digest of the proceedings, the reading of which is commended 
to those who were unable to attend. The sections of the 
digest entitled ‘The Role of Casework Skills’ and “Our 
Unsocial Behavior’ are of particular interest to all pro- 
bation and parole officers. 

In the first section, Dr. Robert H. Felix, Chief of the 
Mental Hygiene Division of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
set the strategy to be followed in the new mental hygiene 
program when he recommended “research and experimenta- 
tion into all phases of the problem to determine cause, 
methods of prevention, and treatment.’ Broad case finding 
and preventive programs, comparable to those which have 
proved so successful in other public health programs, are 
very high on Dr. Felix’s agenda. 

In the second section is a report of the conference group 
on delinquency. Under the chairmanship of Ray L. Huff, 
Director of Public Welfare, Washington, D. C., the group 
meetings considered crime and delinquency ‘“‘more as 
symptoms of the generic problem of antisocial behavior 
than as isolated specifics.”” The leaders of this group, with 
little of the emotional hysteria characteristic of discussions 
of these problems in prior times and places, seemed deter- 
mined to follow the advice of Dr. Felix for “research and 


rts @ ©xPerimentation into all phases of the problem to determine 
at- @ cause, methods of prevention, and treatment.” 

“Alcoholism: What Is It?” by Joseph Hirsch (June 1947). 
in @ Mr. Hirsch, now associate director of the Research Council 
ny 00 Problems of Alcohol, in this very readable article sets 


forth facts about plans for treatment, research, and legisla- 
tion to meet a great national problem. He refers to the mil- 
lions of words on the medical—and specifically, the psy- 
chiatric—nature of the problem of drinking with which the 
American public has been deluged during the past 3 years, 
to demonstrate that public attention has been focused upon 
“alcohol” rather than upon the “problem drinker,’”’ despite 
the fact that scientific evidence indicates that the roots of 
the difficulty lie not in the ‘“‘bottle” but in the “man.” 


_ The recognition of drinking as a medical problem is an 
Important step in the right direction for the precise role 
that alcohol plays as the specific cause of alcoholism is not 
clear. Just as there are no two individuals alike, so are there 
no two problem drinkers alike; the solution may be found in 
the individual in his physiological and psychological inca- 
pacity, and notin the substance per se. Problem drinkers 
are “sick” people and until we accept unreservedly the med- 
lcal nature of this problem, we cannot hope for intelligent 
and effective methods of treatment. 

The Research Council on Problems of Alcohol has re- 
cently embarked upon a program to develop research centers 
which will integrate research with diagnosis, treatment, and 
rehabilitation, as well as to serve as teaching centers for 
medical students, doctors, nurses, social workers, and certain 
select laymen. 

Some states are giving vigorous attention to the establish- 
ment of medical facilities for these unfortunate people. 
Funds derived from liquor taxes are being set aside for 
fostering study, treatment, and care of problem drinkers. 
Congress has considered at least three bills for the establish- 
ment of clinic facilities to be paid for by funds from a tax 
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on liquor sales and it appears that in the legislative sessions 
ahead the needs of the problem drinker will be dealt with. 


“Yeast and Ferment in our Town,” by Karl F. Zeisler 
(July 1947). In this article Mr. Zeisler, a Monroe, Michigan 
newspaperman, describes the experiences gained through 
his efforts toward organizing the community for the pre- 
vention of delinquency. The story of the many failures be- 
fore success burst through the clouds of public apathy, in- 
difference, and official denial that there was a delinquency 
problem is graphically told. Public apathy and indifference 
were dispelled through long continued, factual publicity. 
Eventually a revitalized community chest took over the 
“needling” functions of the Delinquency Prevention Council 
and its “steering committee.’”’ A child guidance clinic; an 
activities or recreation program; adult education; a visiting 
teacher; and a policewoman followed in rapid succession. 
Gradually, trained personnel are being employed in the 
social work agencies and the informed community is alert 
to the needs of its members. 

This story exemplifies the value to all social work of factual 
and continuous publicity. Delinquency should be as amen- 
able to control as other difficulties arising out of an individ- 
ual’s physiological or psychological incapacity but it will 
take the co-ordinated efforts of all interested professional 
agencies to do the research necessary t> determine the 
causes and to set up the methods of prevention and treat- 
ment, backed by sound, factual publicity. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by Cuas. H. Z. MEYER, PH.D. 


“National Differences In Creativity,’’ by Harvey C. 
Lehman (May 1947). This article presents a chronological 
survey of eleven kinds of contributions to science and arts 
in order to find which nation contributes most in these eleven 
fields. In recent years Germany has been the outstanding na- 
tion in cultural contributions. The survey shows that she has 
contributed morein chemistry than any other nation; was 
pre-eminent in genetics until 1899 when the United States 
surpassed her; up until 1900 made the largest total number 
of mathematical contributions; leadsin pathology; has made 
the largest contribution to medicine and public hygiene; was 
pre-eminent in the field of philosophy; has led the world in 
orchestral and symphonic music; has won more Nobel 
Prizes than any other one nation; and up until recently has 
led in physics. All of these cultural attainments, however, 
were not sufficient to prevent the downfall of the German 
Nation. This fact calls for research as to whether Germany 
did not have enough science, or whether scientists are in- 
sufficient to prevent a nation’s collapse, or whether it is the 
kind of education that is important. A study of this should 
be made by the social science section of the proposed Federal 
Science Foundation. 

“How Many Negroes ‘Pass’?” by E. W. Eckard (May 
1947). Collier’s Magazine of August 3, 1946 stated that ap- 
proximately 30,000 light Negroes “‘pass’’ into the white 
race a year. However, a careful study of the census figures 
of 1930 and 1940 properly weighed and adjusted seems to 
indicate that there were 2,600 more whites than calculated 
and 2,600 fewer Negroes. This would mean that the number 
of Negroes “passing”? from 1930 to 1940 was very small, 
probably less than 2,600 a year. 

“The Sex Lives of Unmarried Men,” by Leslie B. Hoh- 
man, M.D., and Bertram Schaffner, M.D., (May 1947). 
The psychiatric examinations given selective service in- 
ductees in 1941 revealed some interesting data on the 
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virginity rates and masturbation rates of 4,600 unmarried 
men between 21 and 28 years of age. Twenty percent of the 
single white men were virgins. The others had sex relations 
mostly with nice (marriageable) girls. Twenty percent of the 
nonvirginal group had relations with more than one nice 
girl. Virginity rates increased with education. Of the 8th 
grade graduates, one-eighth remained virgins. Of the high 
school graduates one-fifth remained virgins. Of the college 
graduates one-third remained virgins. There was also a 
correlation with higher economic status. Below $2,000 in- 
comes 18% remained virgins; below $5,000 incomes 23% 
remained virgins; over $5,000 incomes 25% remaine 
virgins. Religious affiliations had some influence. Of the 
Jews 16% remained virgins; of the Catholics 19% remained 
virgins; and of the Protestants 27% remained virgins. 
Almost 93% of the unmarried, nonvirgin men had lost their 
virginity by 21 years of age. Ninety percent of the non- 
virgins masturbate and 87% of the virgins masturbate, by 
their own admission. Virginity is practically nil among the 
Negro population. Of 500 Negroes studied, seven were 
virgins and three of these were homosexual. All of the Ne- 
groes reported contact with single ‘“‘nice”’ girls. 

“Social Action In American Protestant Churches,”’ by 
Judson T. Landis, (May 1947). Since the Roman Catholic 
Church has a well-organized Social-action Program and one 
which has been discussed at great lengths in various scien- 
tific studies, this article confines itself to the National Social 
Action Program of Protestanism. Questionnaires were sent 
out to 240 Protestant groups in the United States. The 
resulting answers seemed to indicate that churches feel a 
responsibility for social action. However, social-action pro- 
grams are still in the embryonic state in all but a few de- 
nominations. Denominational appropriations for social 
action departments are still very small and personnel is 
inadequate and trained social leadership is lacking. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 
Reviewed by RANDOLPH E. WISE 


“Ideals in Social Hygiene,” by Alphonse M. Schwitalla, 
S. J., Dean, St. Louis University School of Medicine; 
President, Catholic Hospital Association (May, 1947). 
To those who believe man is not capable of improvement 
this article offers a potent and irrefutable response. 
Father Schwitalla clearly defines the terms “realism” 
and “idealism” and illustrates how the former is merely 
a step in the continuing process of achieving the latter. 

The author applies this principle expertly as it relates 
to the aims and objectives of the broad field of social 
hygiene (of which delinquency, its prevention and con- 
trol, is a major component). Acknowledging the mani- 
fold complexities of social situations as they confront 
the social hygienist, “idealism” is found in the deter- 
mination that a solution must be achieved and the dis- 
covery must be a repetitive and continuous process. 
Realism is the achievement of a result, but because of 
the recurrent nature of human activity the result will 
have to be obtained again and again before an ideal is 
reached, thus making the ideal attainable but never 
attained. 

In order and with effective simplicity the author dis- 
cusses the primary functions of the social hygiene practi- 
tioner, viz: realization of ideals in social hygiene objec- 
tives; ideals in social hygiene programs; ideals in social 
hygiene techniques. Within each partition are contained 
valuable and significant disclosures forceably illustrated 
assuring that the achievement of any ideal is accomplished 
only when the individual is treated as an individual. In 
support thereof the summation of the article cites the 
Gospel of St. John as it relates to the story of the woman 
taken in adultery. The Gospel story demonstrates, as 
Father Schwitalla observes, how “Christ reached the 
individual showing her the ideal, and approaching her 
through ideal techniques.” 


“The Family Responsibility in Social Hygiene,” by James 
H. S. Bossard, Ph.D., Director, William T. Carter Founda. 
tion, University of Pennsylvania (May, 1947). Will Durant 
once observed that only modern youth knows better than 
the verdict of twenty centuries. How appropriate when this 
observation is related to present day marriages. Fortified 
with results of studies the author evaluates the essential 
features of a successful marital relationship and with chagrin 
we learn that only too often these factors are missing jn 
many of today’s marriages. 


The incidence of divorce, the brevity of wartime marriages, 
and the glamorizing of Hollywood “hit and run’”’ relation. 
ships all tend to disrupt rather than enhance the solidarity 
and happiness of family life which primarily and basically 
is group living. We are reminded that the family is mor 
important as a social bond between successive generations 
than as an attractive arrangement between some particular 
man and woman. 

This article is brief but in its brevity Dr. Bossard points 
out signposts which indicate successful or unsuccessful mar- 
riages. The article offers much to the case worker concerned 
with family situations. 

The June 1947 issue of the Journal of Social Hygiene is 
devoted, practically in its entirety, to the problem of vener. 
eal disease. The subject at hand is approached from a histor- 
ical viewpoint, one concerned with current control measures, 
and reveals plans and procedures employed by the War and 
Navy departments in their endeavors to prevent and control 
this social anomaly. Each section is well presented and the 
whole represents an accumulation of important information 
valuable and pertinent to any group whose ministrations 
include assisting those who are affected either mediately 
or immediately by venereal disease. 

In Dr. Gillis’ article, ‘Essentials in the V.D. Control 
Program,” an interesting question is posed—and to a pro- 
bation officer this question certainly is worthy of delibers- 
tion. The doctor indicates that medical treatment for this 
disease is pretty well established. However, he sets forth the 
very great need of an adequate case-finding procedure; he 
says, “This method consists of obtaining from the known 
patient identifying data regarding all of his sexual contacts 
during the incubation and infectious stages of his diseas. 
Then persistent, organized effort is made to locate thes 
contacts and persuade them to accept diagnosis and treat- 
ment. Each contact in turn is asked to reveal all his or her 
contacts.” 

Is it within the prerogative of a probation officer to probe 
one under his supervision infected with venereal disease as 
to his sexual contacts? And if such right is admitted does 
he then have the privilege or authority to inquire of thes 
contacts as to their sources of infection? Having acquired 
this confidential information, is he at liberty to transmit 
such revelations to an appropriate medical agency either 
with or without the knowledge or approval of the indi- 
vidual concerned? 

These questions, if answered, would clarify the scope to 
which a probation office could extend itself with a medical 
agency as indicated by Dr. Gillis. Care must be taken that 
in the fulfillment of a broad social hygiene program individ- 
ual rights are not placed in jeopardy. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Scientific Parole—A Proposal,” by Joseph M. Ray 
(January-February 1947). The author divides his dis- 
cussion of this article into five factors; the need, the 
method, the proposal, the cost, and the advantages of 
a scientific parole system. For review purposes it 
might be feasible to consider the comments of the 
author in relation to the individual factors with emphasis 
on the proposal element since this is the gist of the article. 
The need for a scientific system for parole examine!’ 
and parole board members is apparent. Members of 
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most of the state parole boards are usually persons of 
proad social or political experience who are tired of 
rigorous politics and are seeking comfort, according 
to the author. Assuming that they are well-informed 
men, wise with years and experts on criminal behavior, 
even then they come to their duties with no dependable 
guides for their performance. It is essential that they 
have some standards upon which they base their decis- 
ions. It is therefore necessary, in the author’s opinion, 
that methods be devised to predict the outcome of parole 
grants. 


Many studies have been made concerning parole 
outcome. Although the only guide thus far established 
has been experience, few standards for the granting of 
parole have been established. Most of the studies have 
been spot studies in a given jurisdiction at a given 
period with no follow-up to carry into actual use either 
the specific lessons learned or the procedures used in 
arriving at the findings. The author proposes that a 
regularized system of parole outcome prediction, based 
on past performance data to supplement the board’s 
judgment, be employed. The most effective method 
suggested is to prepare schedules of all criteria likely 
to bear some relation to parole outcome, score them 


‘or- # on punch boards, sort them mechanically on the basis 
res, # of particular factors, and reduce the answer to per- 
and # centages in terms of the total number of parolees. It 
tol # would then be possible for a given time, place, and 
the § factor to show the possibility of parole success. It may 
lon # be that such an analysis might be of value in disclosing 
ons § that certain factors constitute hazards to parole success. 
ely # This would be of great value to parole boards. The cost 
of such a project would be moderate since most of this 
trol § work has already been done in various studies on the 
pt @ subject. Most states already have punch card tabulating 
era @ machinery in their revenue departments or their un- 
this employment compensation agencies. Once established 
i the cost of maintenance would not be great and in the 
) te Bf average state the task of keeping the punch card records 
of could be handled by the part- 
; time labor of one person. 
ood The advantages to be derived from the application 
eat Of parole research techniques to the actual pagent of 
her parole would be great. It would bring into such a process 
amore specific set of criteria than has been used in the 
robe past. The board member would have available something 
eas besides his intelligence or emotion to guide his decision. 
does When challenged for having granted a parole that turned 
hese @ Out badly he would have something besides his unsup- 
jired Ported personal judgment to offer in justification. 
smit § Finally the advantage of the proposed system would 
ither § be its utility as a current body of information in a 
ind- @ Complex and troublesome area. If its policies along 
certain lines proved ill-advised, it could take a new tack. 
e to Later it could compare the results under the new policy 
dical with those found previously. The board would be able 
that § to standardize and refine its product much more effec- 
ivid- § tively than is possible at the present time. 


“Problems of Parole,” by Robert M. Allen (May-June 
1947). The author has studied the case records of 200 
parolees from an Eastern reformatory with a view to 
the relationship that existed between parole success or 
failure and certain selected factors which helped shape 
their lives. The purpose of the study was to determine 
the degree to which these relationships might be used as 
ases for devising better methods of parole supervision. 

The author’s most significant conclusions were that 
the nonviolators intellectually were superior to the 
Violators; that parolees who retained familial affiliations 
and moved about infrequently were more likely to 


, . succeed; that the types of neighborhoods in which parolees 
es resided had little significance in parole outcome; and 
. that the employment factors were among the more 
f the Important elements contributing to parole success or 
ohasls failure, 

rticle. The author recommended that indefinite sentences 
~ With only a fixed maximum should be continued, that 


Parole supervisors should plan for medical psychiatric 
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treatment of their charges, that a parole agency should 
have a work placement department, and that there should 
be a more adequate classification system whereby prob- 
able poor parole risks would be selected for individual 
guidance and training. It also was pointed out that 
there is a definite need for a closer correlation between 
institutional trade training and industrial opportunities 
in the communities to which inmates are to be paroled. 
Flexibility in the parole program to allow for modifica- 
tion as situations arise was found to be of prime im- 
portance. 


PROBATION 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“California Gold Rush,”’ by Marjorie Bell (June 1947). 
The “nuggets of wisdom” gathered in San Francisco at the 
recent annual conference of the National Probation As- 
sociation are excellently reviewed. This summary retains 
the helpful, inspirational quality of the discussions and is 
worthy of study and reference. 

The paper on institutional group study and treatment of 
children is an outstanding contribution, in your reviewer’s 
opinion, for its findings are of indispensable value to those 
interested in understanding human relationships, particu- 
larly personality problems of maladjusted children. 

We also learn that the effectiveness of police juvenile 
bureaus in the prevention of delinquency and crime re- 
quires trained personnel free from political pressures. The 
wholesome contributions of the movies and the radio to 
child welfare are many but, unfortunately, the public 
frequently takes a negative attitude toward their influence 
simply because they often are taken as a convenient scape- 
goat for delinquency causation, as when a youth in court 
learns he has a popular, easy alibi for wrongdoing in saying, 
“TI got the idea from the movies.”’ We are urged to remember 
that antisocial acts never result from a single cause. 

odern personality testing programs, psychiatric serv- 
ices, and juvenile court procedures are given their share of 
attention. The application of casework techniques to pro- 
bation and parole supervision, the problems of parole ad- 
ministration, constructive methods for gaining public sup- 
port of juvenile court and probation-parole services also are 
outlined in this resume of the conference meetings. 


SOCIAL SERVICE DIGEST 
Reviewed by WILLIAM C. Nau 


“Social Workers: Stand Up and Be Counted,” by Ben- 
jamin Youngdahl, The Compass, March 1947, (June 1947). 
This is a thought-provoking and challenging discussion of 
the social worker’s responsibility as a citizen. The writer 
classifies social workers into four groups, the stereotype, 
the fence-rider, the propagandist, and finally the mature 
liberal. The sterotype does little thinking, studies mechanics 
and techniques, regards himself as a professional person 
but rarely as a citizen. The fence-rider is defined as “the 
shilly-shally person who avoids controversy and who usually 
is beaten to a jelly.” In government service the fence-rider 
is known as a bureaucrat. The propagandist is a person with 
a warped mind who believes that the end justifies the means. 
His contribution is usually confusion. The mature liberal is 
a courageous, honest, tolerant person who emphasizes 
human personality and common human need. 

The position of the social worker is clear regardless of the 
political trend in this country. Human problems must be ap- 
proached with the same objectivity and the needs of the 
people must be presented. 
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The major issues of 1947, as Mr. Youngdahl sees them, 
are, first: shall we have political democracy or political 
autocracy? Shall we have international organization or shall 
we have another major war? The third great basic issue 
is civil rights and equal opportunities. Fourthly, shall we 
have economic democracy or economic autocracy? There 
are many choices to be made in these fundamental issues. 
The writer concludes that we must stand up and be counted, 
now, if ever! 

“Washington Conference on Delinquency,” by Charles 
E. Hendry, Canadian Welfare, January 1947, (June 1947). 
The National Conference on Prevention and Control of 
Juvenile Delinquency sponsored by the Attorney General 
was dominated by positive, constructive action. The meet- 
ing was characterized by co-operation and teamwork. One 
significant feature of the conference was the participation 
by youth in the discussions thereby — about a re- 
sponsible partnership between youth and adults. A con- 
tinuing committee of the conference has been named and 
it will distribute reports of the conference, develop plans 
for a secretariat, receive and examine reports relating to 
juvenile delinquency, and reconvene the National Confer- 
ence or take any steps to carry out the purposes and recom- 
mendations of the conference. 

“Public Welfare in the Postwar Period,” by E. W. 
Gregory, Jr., Virginia Public Welfare, Feb. 1947, (June 
1947). Denouncing the exclusion of the one million em- 
ployees of non-profit agencies as “‘senseless and criminal’ 
this article lists 10 convincing reasons why these employees 
should be brought under both the Old Age and the Unem- 
ployment sections of the act. It is pointed out that social 
workers are engaged in important work which is bound to 
suffer if they are insecure and concerned about what will 
happen to them in old age. With the inevitable retrenching 
as fund-raising decreases there will be lay-offs of personnel. 
Salaries are too low to enable social workers to save for old 
age or unemployment and comparatively few nonprofit 
employees are covered by private retirement plans. Those 
in non-profit agencies are urged, in this article, to get be- 
hind their own Social Security bill, H.R. 1992. 

“Atlanta Association for Convalescent and Aged,’’ by 
Nelson C. Jackson, The Secretariat, First Quarter 1947, 
June 1947. This is the report of a community organization 
activity that resulted from a newspaper expose of the hor- 
rible conditions affecting both white and negro aged persons 
in Atlanta, Georgia. As a result of a meeting called by the 
executive director of the Community Planning Council, a 
private group of citizens organized, incorporated them- 
selves, and started a private agency to set up a program for 
both white and negro aged and convalescents. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK 
Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Psychiatry and Social Work,” by Grete L. Bibring, M. D. 
(June, 1947). This is a discussion of the general function 
of the psychiatrist and of the social worker in their respect- 
ive specialized fields, in which the author writes persuasively 
in the contention that both the psychiatrist and the social 
worker should be as well informed as possible on everything 
relating to human behavior. Dr. Bibring emphasizes that 
casework utilizes both environmental and personal treat- 
ment, often in combination, and such treatment based on 
psychological understanding of the client’s needs and dif- 
ficulties offers great potentials for effective reorientation. 

“Marriage Counseling,” by Katherine McElroy (June, 
1947). The author here discusses by case history illustra- 
tions counseling services rendered two young women who 
were unable to enter into marriage on an adult level be- 
cause of their inability to separate themselves emotionally 
from their parents. One of these young women, in a dilemma 
as to whether she should marry or acquiesce to her father’s 
wishes and continue to be “father’s little girl,’ was given 
sufficient insight into her personal needs to enable her to 
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effect a happy marriage and to do so with the moral support 
of her parents. 


_ The other young woman several years prior had entered 
into marriage, not because of genuine love and affection 
between her and her husband, but because of emotional 
domination and influence by their respective parents. Their 
marital relationship had deteriorated to such a state they 
both wanted their marriage terminated but were fearful of 
their respective parents’ disapproval of a divorce. The case. 
worker helped this young woman gain insight into the 
futility of a successful marriage on this basis and subse- 
quently, by counsel, helped her to make a tentative separa- 
tion, which was the first healthy overt act toward the solu- 
tion of their marital difficulties. 


In summarizing the author says, “Accuracy in diagnosis 
of the real trouble is essential, for the individual often pre- 
sents his problem in a partial, confused manner. Frequently, 
the situation is so complex that the worker not only needs 
adequate supervision but also psychiatric consultation to 
insure accurate understanding and effective treatment.” 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Navy’s Postwar Correctional Program” (March- 
April 1947) by J. Maginnis, Captain, U.S. Navy and “The 
Army’s Postwar Program for Military Prisoners’ (May- 
June 1947) by Austin H. MacCormick and Victor H. Evjen, 
are two very well-written articles, descriptive of the program 
planned by the two branches of the armed services for taking 
care of their offenders during peacetime. Before World War 
II both services were interested in such problems only to a 
limited degree. During the war, however, with the enormous 
increase in personnel came a great increase in court-martial 
convictions. The Navy population figure rose from 200 be- 
fore the war to more than 16,000 in 1945. The Army load 
increased from 1,500 to almost 35,000 during the same period. 
This meant that both services had to establish, staff, and 
operate more disciplinary and retraining centers. They didit 
largely on a professional basis by assigning personnel ex- 
ae wage in civilian prison work to this phase of their work. 

odern principles of classification, segregation, and treat- 
ment were developed. 

Although the load has dropped considerably since the 
war, both services are continuing their programs and are 
expanding them to the point where more training for return 
to civilian life is being given. Captain Maginnis is Director 
of the Corrective Services Division of the Navy and pre 
sents its program in the article. The Army’s program is pre- 
sented by two men who had much to do with its wartime 
development and expansion but who have also planned its 
peacetime program. Mr. MacCormick, Executive Director 
of the Osborne Association, is Consultant to the Under 
Secretary of War on correctional problems and Chairman 
of its Advisory Board on Parole. Mr. Evjen, Assistant 
Chief of Probation, U. S. Courts, was, during the war, As- 
sistant to the Director of the Army’s Correction Division. 

“Treatment of Offenders in Britain” (March-April 1947) 
is an article contributed by the British Information Service. 
It discusses the principles upon which the modern British 
prison system was established in 1895 and describes its 
organization and administration—including the Borstal 
set-up for offenders from 16 to 23 years of age. In 1946 the 
British system employed about 3,100 we officers to take 
care of an average daily population of 16,000. There 1s no 
detailed account of any feature of the system but a number 
of such features are enumerated, such as Earnings Scheme 
for prisoners; Stage System, whereby prisoners earn new 
privileges as successive periods of their sentences are com- 
pleted; Adult Educational System; etc. 

“North Carolina Advances” (July-August 1947) by 
Governor R. Gregg Cherry and “Missouri’s New Depart- 
ment of Corrections” (July-August 1947) by Lloyd Foley, 
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Director of Classification, Missouri State Penitentiary. 
These two articles are about two of our newer centralized 
state systems of correction. The North Carolina parole 
system was established in 1933 and its probation system in 
1937. Both are state-wide and centrally controlled. In 1946 
Missouri enacted legislation creating a Department of Cor- 
rections which administers the probation, parole, and penal 
features of its correctional program on a state-wide basis. 
It also provides for a merit system for selecting and train- 
ing personnel. 

The Prison World has inaugurated some new features 
that will make the publication appeal to more correctional 
workers. It now has a “Steward’s Corner” and a section 
dealing with the training of a correction officer. Contribu- 
tions are solicited and secured from the day-to-day prison 
workers and not exclusively from administration of the top 
levels. Also under the title, “Our Peripatetic Reporter,” 
answers to selected questions are given by representative 
trained penologists. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by ROBERT L. FAUCETT, M.D. 


“Experiences with Closed Ward Group Psychotherapy,” 
by A. S. Luchins, 2nd. Lt., MAC. (July 1947). This article 
presents a technique of group psychotherapy used with 311 
colored and white patients who were diagnosed as psychotic. 
Of these, 119 remained in the closed wards long enough to 
complete the course. No evaluation of its effectiveness was 
given, but the article serves a good outline of technique for 

oup psychotherapy in such a setting as was used here. 

he groups were primarily directed toward (1) giving the 
patient insight into social factors and problems which in- 
fluenced his personality; (2) focusing attention on the social 
factors of personality growth and the processes of socializa- 
tion; (8) reducing preoccupation with himself and his symp- 
toms by expanding his mental horizon; and (4) serving as a 
means of mental catharsis or emotional release. The methods 
outlined in this article might be applicable in some prison 
environment; however, it is to be noted that the author had 
at his disposal a great many more trained personnel than 
ordinarily would be present in any prison setting. 

“Variations in Adolescent Adjustment of Institutionally- 
Reared Children,” by William Goldfarb, Ph.D. (July 1947). 
This article is a survey of 15 children, all in a Foster Home 
Bureau, who had been reared in a specific baby institution 
prior to placement in foster homes. In this survey of adol- 
escent adjustment the authors are convinced that the pre- 
disposition to poor adjustment is fixed in the course of the 
infant’s privation experience in the institution. The earlier 
the age at which this experience is initiated and the longer 
its duration, the greater is the extent of maladjustment. 
They found that the good or poor adjustment potentialities 
of the children were not determined by the type of foster 
homes in which the children were placed. A majority of the 
children who had adjusted well in the first placement re- 
mained well adjusted, while those who had adjusted poorly 
in the first placement were destined to remain so through 
the adolescent age. It is the feeling of the authors that not 
much hope can be offered in the form of therapy either in 
an institution or in foster home environments if the children 
have a depriving institutional experience in infancy. This 
article should be of interest to all who are concerned with 
juvenile delinquents and should aid in understanding many 
cases which show a poor ability to adjust, probably due to 
an early psychological privation. An excellent bibliography 
of nine articles is appended. 


_“Fundamentals of Psychotherapy and a New Orienta- 
tion,” by Marshall C. Greco and Irving B. Fecher, (July 
1947). The first part of this paper consists of a critique of the 
methods used by Freudian therapists, the revisions of 
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Freud by Dr. Karen Horney, and the nondirective method 
of counseling and psychotherapy of Carl R. Rogers. 

The authors then go on to develop a discussion of their 
typeof therapy whichis apparently a modification of the 
Rogers nondirective technique, except for the fact that it is 
called the situation-oriented therapy, in that the therapists 
attempt to have the patient gain insight into the deficiencies 
in his environment and the inevitable reactions which it 
arouses in him. In other words, the therapy is directed 
toward the patient gaining insight into his social setting 
rather than toward his gaining an introspective insight into 
his own motivations. An example is given of such a situation- 
oriented interview. 

This method has been used almost entirely in a peni- 
tentiary setting, and while it may be of some value, it seems 
that it cannot be done without the very close co-operation 
between custodial force and the psychiatric therapist. 
It is, however, a stimulating article and should be of interest 
to anyone concerned with psychotherapy in a prison en- 
vironment. 

“Psychological Effects of War on Young Children,” by 
Florene M. Young, Ph.D., (July 1947) This is a survey based 
on questionnaires and personal interviews with the mothers 
of 120 children, aged 36 to 84 months, concerning the effects 
of war on the children. In brief the survey tends to indicate 
that whatever effect the war had on young children was an 
acute situational effect and satisfactory improvement was 
noted after the situational difficulties were removed. The 
figures imply that the attitude of the parents and the type 
of home environment had much more to do with the child’s 
reaction than did the severity of the situational conflict. 


THE SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Reviewed by BURRELL G. KILMER 


“The Greenville Acquittals,’”” by Thomas Sancton, (June 
1947). Of especial interest to Federal probation officers is 
this article on the trial of the 26 defendants who partici- 
pated in the lynching of a 23-year-old Negro in South 
Carolina. Mr. Sancton is a southerner, writing fom Pasca- 
goula, Miss. He states, “It is the utter helplessness of the 
Negro prisoner that invites lynching. He is helpless because 
he is behind bars. He is helpless because of his color and 
race in a region which insists that it is an antisocial crime 
to regard a man of his color as a full human being. His help- 
lessness itself stimulates violence. .... The way to rescue 
the Negro from this helplessness is to make him a citizen, a 
man, an American.” 

The author points out that we are hopelessly blind to our 
own inconsistencies. We talk a great deal about “freedom’’ 
and ‘“‘democracy”’ and yet hardly know what the terms mean. 
As Mr. Sancton says, ‘“‘We believe in freedom, but do we 
believe in people? Millions of Americans do not believe that 
millions of other Americans are ready, fit, deserving of the 
full freedoms and opportunities which each individual asks 
of the ‘American tradition’.”’ 

This is a situation in which no other nationand no con- 
ference table are involved, but is a grave anachronism which 
we alone must resolve. So far as lynching is concerned, 
Mr. Sancton states, “The fundamental truth is this: 
a federal antilynching law enforced through the federal 
courts would afford a new and promising approach. for 
stamping out lynching and ultimately the terror psychclogy 
that goes with it.’’ The need for such a law was highlighted 
by the acquittals in Greenville. Mr. Sancton contends that 
convictions and short sentences would only have served to 
lull _us into believing that we were making progress in 
dealing with therace question without in any way affect- 
ing our fundamental attitudes and prejudices. 

“Shadow Over the Nation,” by Henry J. Rosner, (June 
1947). In this article, the author analyzes the numerous 
economic and employment factors which are affecting 
alarmingly the caseloads of public welfare departments 
throughout the country. The statistics of the New York 
City Department of Welfare are used as the basis of Mr. 
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Rosner’s conclusions but a trip through the South and West 
confirmed the national significance of his findings. The con- 
version from war to peace, the lack of employment op- 
portunities in civilian industry, and the increased cost of 
living lead to this postwar growth in clientele and the need 
for vastly increased welfare appropriations. 


Mr. Rosner states, “My trip indicated . . . that the time 
has been reached when federal aid should be provided to 
localities for general relief on the same basis as it is now 
granted them for the other forms of public assistance. This 
is particularly needed now.since the greatest increases in 
public assistance unquestionably will come in the general 
relief category for which there is no federal aid at the present 
time. The danger is that grants will have to be lowered for 
the federally supported programs in order to save the money 
to care for general relief cases.”’ 


Mr. Rosner suggests three concepts for the guidance of 
responsible citizens and officials in meeting this problem. 
The first is that “an adequate program of public assistance 
is essential in a modern economy.’’ When hundreds of 
thousands of families drop out of the market as consumers, 
business is adversely affected. Furthermore, recipients of 
public assistance are not social pariahs but are citizens who 
worked when work was available. The second concept is 
that “the increasing application of science to industry and 
the resulting introduction of mechanical labor saving de- 
vices at an ever-accelerating rate, has forced more and more 
older workers out of industry.”’ The third concept re- 
emphasizes the first; namely, ‘we should not regard these 
large expenditures on public assistance as economic waste 
.... Public assistance, by helping to maintain consumption, 
keeps business going—which, in turn, yields the taxes to 
support the system.” Therefore, an adequate public as- 
sistance program on the federal level is one assurance of 
actual basic stability. 


“The President’s Loyalty Purge,” by Robert E. Cushman. 
(May, 1947). Acknowledging that disloyal federal em- 
ployees should be discovered and dismissed and not taken 
into the federal service in the future, Mr. Cushman, in his 
article, examines the provisions of the President’s Loyalty 
Order of March 21, 1947 (Executive Order No. 9835) and 
discusses the purposes and the dangers inherent in the 
program which this Order sets up. 

The investigation of alleged disloyal federal employees 
already has been a mammoth and not too productive under- 
taking. Between 1942 and 1945 the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation investigated 6,193 cases which resulted in the 
discharge of 101 employees, the resignation of 21 and further 
administrative disciplining of 75. Of 1,121 names of em- 
ployees submitted to the FBI by Mr. Dies in 1942, three 
were found to be deserving of dismissal. From 1941 to 1946 
the Civil Service Commisssion ccnducted 392,889 loyalty 
investigations which resulted in the disqualification of 
1,307 on grounds of disloyalty but during this same period 
9,604,935 placements were made in the federal service. 

Mr. Cushman believes that the recent loyalty order is an 
effort to provide for the investigation of alleged disloyalty 
and, at the same time, protect federal employees against 
arbitrary and unjust treatment. The basic standards which 
must be met before a person is barred or removed from the 
federal service is that “‘on all evidence, reasonable grounds 
exist for the belief that the person involved is disloyal to the 
Government of the United States.’’The difficulties in de- 
fining the term “disloyal’’ are pointed out. Mr. Cushman 
holds that ‘if the administration of the President’s Order 
is confided to competent, just, and conscientious public 
officers, they can prevent the invasion of the civil rights of 
federal employees and can help to ward off or minimize 
dangers which are inherent in the program. . . . In the hands 
of narrow, bigoted, or stupid administrators this Order 
would be a dangerous instrument, capable of doing incalcu- 
lable injury to individuals and to the public service.” 

Even under able administration, the author feels that 
there are certain “ugly features’’ of the program which 
should be understood clearly. The first of these is his belief 
that “‘it will create an atmosphere of constant surveillance 
and suspicion’ among federal employees. A large force of 
investigators will be needed to track down all the accusa- 
tions and rumors and there will be a tendency for them “‘to 


produce something to show for their efforts.” Furthermore 
there may be a tendency to “get even” with a fellow worker 
by spreading the “disloyal’’ rumor. 

The second danger lies in the fact that, regardless of the 
source or nature of the accusation, the accused employee 
bears the full burden of proving that he is not disloyal. This 
he must do without knowing or confronting his accuser. 

The final danger “‘lies in the vast discretion placed in the 
Attorney General to determine with finality just which 
organizations, associations, movements or groups are 
totalitarian, fascist, communist, or subversive.”’ A person 
might belong to or be interested in such an organization 
without being aware of some of its underlying motives and 
fascist or communist membership. 

Mr. Cushman believes that some changes could be made 
in the Loyalty Order which “would more fully protect the 
civil liberties of the millions of loyal employees.’’ These are: 
first, that ‘‘the power of the Attorney General to blacklist 
an organization . . . should be exercised under a procedure 
which would give a fair hearing to the organization,” and, 
if blacklisted, the organization should be publicly named; 
second, “the use of the doctrine of ‘guilt by association’ to 
establish disloyalty should be discarded; and third, the 
employee should be entitled to a bill of particulars which 
would make explicit the charges against him and should 
be accorded all the rights of a person standing trial. In ad- 
dition to these suggestions, Mr. Cushman urges that the 
administration of the Order be placed always in the hands 
of men of the highest character. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Reviewed by JOHN F. LANDIS 


“Post War Clemency and the Military Offender,” by 
Herman L. Goldberg and Lloyd W. McCorkle, (June 1947), 
The material in this article is offered as background helpful 
to social agencies to whose attention military offenders may 
come. Mr. Goldberg is case analyst, Clemency Board 
Unit, Corrective Branch, War Department. Mr McCorkle, 
former War Department case analyst, now is prison ad- 
ministrator in Tokyo, Japan, for the War Department. 
Recognizing the principle of consideration of the individual 
on the basis of his individual needs, the War Department 
established a clemency board unit in the Correction Branch 
of the Adjutant General’s Office ‘‘to examine all court- 
martial cases for the purpose of clemency and equalization 
of sentences with consideration for individual variations 
but without losing the deterrent effect and disciplinary 
character of the penalty.’’ Clemency boards are aided in 
their decisions by the case analyst who summarizes and 
evaluates the case material. 

While war was in progress, the primary purpose of clem- 
ency was to rehabilitate the prisoner and restore him to 
duty. For this purpose rehabilitation centers were set up to 
which were assigned only those considered salvageable. The 
general prisoner population in confinement in all types of 
installations at home and overseas at one time exceeded 
32,000. Military personnel are governed by ‘Articles of War’ 
and tried by Army court-martial for violations thereof. 
These Articles of War were first enacted in 1775 by the 
cane Continental Congress and revised periodically until 
The Army prison system of World War II included six 
types of installations: 

(1) Post and regimental guardhouses comparable 12 
function to civilian county jails. Offenders having sentences 
of less than 6 months or who are awaiting trial by court 
martial are incarcerated in guardhouses. 

(2) Processing centers were used for soldiers A.W.O.L 
from replacement depots in the United States and from 
their units about to embark for overseas. 

(3) Disciplinary training centers were established overseas 
for (a) the rehabilitation of military offenders conside 
restorable to duty and (b) to detain others until their trans 
fer to the United States could be effected. 
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(4) Rehabilitation centers were established in each of the 
nine service commands in the United States for restorable 
prisoners. Here they were prepared for resumption of their 
duties as soldiers. Educational and training activities were 
conducted and restoration usually was not accomplished in 
ss than 6 months. Soldiers not considered suitable for 
rstoration were transferred to disciplinary barracks. Re- 
habilitation centers were abandoned early in 1946. 


(5) odgieary barracks confine (a) prisoners usually 
convicted of military offense; (b) offenders whose dishonor- 
able discharge has been executed; (c) officers dismissed from 
the service; (d) prisoners sig, ine mental or neuro- 
logical disorder but not insane. Prisoners at disciplinary 
barracks may be restored to military duty if considered 
suitable for restoration. 

(6) To federal penal or correctional institutions are sent 
prisoners convicted of murder, larceny, rape, perverted 
sexual practices, and trafficking in habit forming drugs. _ 

The Army prison system maintains custody of military 
prisoners and aims at their rehabilitation and restoration 
to military duty or return to civil life as useful citizens. The 
Adjutant General has complete supervision over the adminis- 
tration of the program for military prisoners. To fulfill 
more effectively its mission to military prisoners the Adjut- 
ant General in September 1944 established the Correction 
Branch. One of its first activities was to set up a correctional 
dassification system in keeping with the practice in civil 
correctional institutions. All general military prisoners upon 
arival at disciplinary barracks are placed in a reception 
company for a 30-day period of study. At the end of the 
month a classification summary is prepared. Each prisoner 
appears before the classification board of his installation 
ag 6 months after his incarceration and annually there- 

ter. 


In order to equalize disproportionate sentences passed 
by court-martials in the various theatres of operation as 
well as to give due weight to what had been learned about 
the prisoner since the conviction, special clemency boards 
were set up under the supervision of the Advisory Board 
for Clemency. After the case has been presented to the 
special clemency board, its members consider as a whole the 
material presented by the military or civilian case analyst 
and make a decision which is recorded on the case by the 
civilian board chairman. The action of the board may in- 
clude no clemency, remission of sentence to confinement in 
excess of a stated number of years, remission of the un- 
executed portion of the sentence to confinement and grant 
dishonorable (yellow), without honor (blue), or honorable 
(white) discharges. The board may, at its discretion, ask that 
a prisoner be considered by the restoration section for re- 
turn to full military duty. In the case of insane general 
prisoners a certificate of disability for discharge (C.D.D.) 
of either a blue or white nature may be granted. 

Reference is made to “home parole,” in which the federal 
probation officer plays a part. “Home parole can be con- 
sidered for all prisoners whose sentences are in excess of 1 
year and 1 day. This home parole is permissible after one- 
third of the sentence has been served and after the United 
States federal probation officer finds that the home situa- 
tion warrants good placement for the prisoner. This, then, 

comes one consideration in requesting a reduction of 
sentence, since the reduction may enable the prisoners, 
particularly a youthful offender, to be released or paroled 
more quickly. It also may be considered in relation to the 
home situation with which the case analyst becomes con- 
cerned, as it is important in the postwar clemency policy 
er to know whether the family is facing a hardship 

cause of the prisoner’s confinement and whether if he were 
released to be home this hardship would be alleviated.” 
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EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Clear Thesis on Emotional Instability 


it's How You Take It. By G. Colket Caner, 
M.D. New York: Coward-McCann, Inc., 1946. 
Pp. 152. $2.00. 


Dr. Caner presents an abbreviated but clear thesis on 
emotional instability, its causes and remedies. Prepared in 
question and answer style, the book qualifies as a ready 
reference manual but can be read as a whole with interest 
because of good partitioning and well-chosen illustrations. 
It assumes that before the reader can apply beneficially the 
author’s principles to his own psychological disturbance he 

possess as a necessary prerequisite a mental discipline 
such as that provided by formal education. 


=~ a professional or experienced social worker, it offers 
nothin 


bation officers, his illustrations are flexible enough to per- 
mit identification and by identifying himself with the au- 


thoritative group, the probation officer can benefit from the 
very pertinent information contained in this chapter. 

The book stimulates self-evaluation, and the reader will 
often find his own personality mirrored on the page before 
him. One cannot avoid the feeling that the solutions to 
international conflicts can be found by treating them as 
corollaries to personal maladjustments. An objective sum- 
mation of our own strengths and weaknesses, a respect for 
the rights of others, and a regard for the dignity of man are 
suggested in this book as a means of obtaining better person- 
al relationships. The same principles practiced at an 
international level cannot fail to assure world peace. 


Philadelphia, Pa. RANDOLPH E. WISE 


Federal Prisons Annual Report 


Federal Prisons: 1946. A Report of the Work 
of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Washington, 
D.C. Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 1947. Pp. 
89. 


This report of the Director to the Attorney General is the 
annual summary of activities of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. The vital 
changes which have occurred since the end of the war in the 
make-up and characteristics of the population of federal 
penal and correctional institutions are indicated in the textu- 
al and tabular presentations. This my being the first 
since the end of hostilities the Bureau has made interesting 
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. and unlike similar writings is devoid of ambiguous a 
‘S 9 To the reader concerned with delinquent behavior the 
- i. 000k is informative rather than interpretive. The section, 
‘os Attitudes Towards Those in Authority,” is particularly 
o appropriate for probation officers. Frequently, the pro- 
| bation officer encounters difficulty in establishing rapport 
OL with one under his supervision. This difficulty stems from 
weet the probationer’s innate feeling of hostility toward those who 
10M Pepresent authority; and certainly the probation officer not 

only represents but possesses authority so far as his relation- 

a hip with the probationer is concerned. 
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studies concerning the differences between the wartime and 
peacetime federal offenders. Before the war more prisoners 
were committed for violations of the liquor laws than for 
any other offense, but during the year of this study onl 
2,425 liquor-law violators were received as compared wii 
10,123 during fiscal year 1941. 

Suggesting that more research be done on this subject, 
the report presents the findings regarding the more dis- 
tinguishing traits of Selective Service Act violators. It is 
interesting to note that these violators could be studied and 
analyzed after being classified into three types, Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, conscientious objectors, and other violators. 
Recognizing these wartime offenders as a class being watched 
by judges, by community organizations, and by individuals, 
this report explains some of the difficulties encountered by 
the administration in working out a treatment and care pro- 
gram for these individuals. Social workers and psycholo- 
gists, as well as prison officials, will be interested in the re- 
sults of the research work on these war objector groups. 

With well-written brevity the report reviews the pro- 
poem in other parts of the prison program, as in classi- 

cation and treatment, juvenile program, use of counselors, 
vocational and educational training, advantages of chaplain 
assistance, success of prison industries, and medical care by 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 

Persons in every state connected with or interested in a 
correctional program should be acquainted with the ‘‘Mini- 
mum Standard for Local Jails Prescribed by the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons” and the jail inspection service of the 

ureau. 

An extensive group of tables for analytical pur ) is 
presented in the last half of this report. These tables give 
the actual data of commitments, discharges, populations, 
probation, parole, conditional releases, juvenile cases, and 
many comparisons. 


Sacramento, Calif. 


MARIE VIDA RYAN 


Classic Text on Psychoanalysis 


The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense. By 
Anna Freud. Translated from the German by 
Cecil Baines. New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, Inc., 1946. Pp. 196. $4.00. 


The history of psychoanalysis shows a consistent trend in 
the evaluation of the conscious parts of the human personal- 
ity and of the ego. After his first epochal discoveries of un- 
conscious mental processes at the turn of the century, 
Freud thought that consciousness was nothing but a sense 
organ for the perception of psychic qualities. Real psychic 
dynamism he believed to be at work in the unconscious 
alone. Similarly he considered the ego for a long time to be 
hardly more than a battle ground for essentially impersonal 
forces, instincts (“‘id’’), social reality, and its internalized 
representatives (‘super ego’’). In the twenties Freud him- 
self inaugurated a movement that within psychoanalysis 
gradually established the dynamic position of the conscious 
mental processes and of the ego. 

Anna Freud, the daughter and one of the favorite pupils 
of the founder of psychoanalysis, published the present 
book in 1936. A translation appeared soon after in England. 
The present volume is the first American edition of what has 
in the meantime become a classic text of psychoanalysis. 

Anna Freud believes that the ego originates from the id 
under the impact of external reality, but that it develops 
early in life systematic tendencies of its own, and attempts 
thereafter to maintain its stability using a wide variety of 
mechanisms of defense to insure its maintenance. The author 
even assumes an innate hostility of the ego against the 
instincts, the disturbers of the ego’s stability. This concept 
has not been accepted by most analysts. Her main thesis 
is that the ego defends itself not only against instincts and 
super ego, but also against painful perceptions of reality, 
for instance the ego’s perception of its inferiority. In this 
way she succeeded in reformulating a good part of Alfred 
Adler's valuable observations so that they have become 
synthesized with the main stream of psychoanalysis. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defense is a milestone in 
the history of psychoanalysis in its attempt to master the 
incredibly difficult problems of the nature of mind. But the 
field is still rapidly developing. Today, after 11 years, 
number of assumptions of the volume appear somewhat 
rigid and untenable. For example, quite a few psycho. 
analysts would no wg od subscribe to the view that the 
“naughty” child gives free reign to his instincts. Today we 
conceive of the ego as far more varied in its functions and 
far more a power in its own right than did Anna Freud, 
Psychoanalysis has in recent years lost some of the angular 
straightness of system that still makes the reading of Anna 
Freud’s book a keen intellectual pleasure. On the other hand 
it rid itself of a great number of theoretical difficulties which 
Anna Freud a. nee in her admirable honesty. By the 
same token psychoanalysis allows now for a more opti- 
mistic total outlook on what the human ego may eventually 
achieve, somewhat in contrast to Anna Freud’s pessimistic 
ideas of the inevitability of neurotic conflict. 


Topeka, Kans. PAUL BERGMAN 


Delinquency Prevention 


Juvenile Delinquency—Practical Prevention, 
By Ben Solomon. Peekskill, N. Y.: Youth Service, 
Inc., Pp. 96. $1.50. 


Next to treatises on the Bible and Shakespeare more has 
been written on the subject of juvenile delinquency than on 
almost any other subject. One would therefore have reason 
to believe that more on the topic would be repetitious. 

Your reviewer agrees with Austin H. MacCormick, the 
Executive Director of The Osborne Association who writes 
the foreword to Solomon’s book, when he says that de- 
linquency has not gone up and up because of lack of ideas 
on what to do about delinquency, but because of failure to 
do it. The time for action is now. Delinquency can be pre- 
vented, but not by inaction; and so Solomon’s book tells us 
eloquently in about 100 pages what to do. He discusses in 
his book answers to questions such as “Who is to do the 
Job?” “The Individual Child,” “The Home,” “The Neigh- 
borhood,” “Recreation and Delinquency,” “The Police 
and Delinquency,” “The Juvenile Court as a Preventive 
Agency,” “The Public Welfare Department,” and “One 
Hundred Things to Do Now.” 


A few high spots from the book give some idea of Solo- 
mon’s thinking. He proposes to reduce delinquency by cut- 
ting it off at the source, preventing if from happening by 

ving vulnerable children the things they need and should 
have in order to grow up decently; and he shows how this is 
is to be done. He argues that children were brought into the 
world through no act of theirs, and that too many of them 
were cheated of their birthright. They have been forced, 
he says, to suffer atrocious conditions in childhood: criminal 
neglect; diseased, immoral, mentally incompetent parents; 
and hostile environmental forces all around them. He 
further argues that the community must pay for delinquency 
——— programs, or later it will pay in huge crime bills 
for maladjusted personalities, mental cases, more and larger 
institutions of all kinds, and community loss from depreda- 
tions of property and persons; and he shows how this Is to 
be done. Bad heredity, environment, and parents do not 
of themselves cause crime unless the growing youth is 
not strong enough physically, mentally, and emotionally 
to overcome their influence, and he says that those who are 
not strong enough constitute our problem for they are 
susceptible to these harmful forces and need our help; an 
a he indicates how this help can be provided. “Dont let 
officials cut school or playground budgets because ‘kids 
can’t vote’.” 

Another thought often overlooked and particularly by 
church leaders is, as Solomon tells us, that you cannot 
preach the Gospel to empty seats. If the church would 
fight delinquency as the church says it wants to, through 
teaching moral laws to youth, then the church must learn 
how to attract youth to its door from the earliest ages. 

And again he says recreation is becoming recognized as 4 
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lic government responsibility on a par with education 
pul health, although we know that there are still many who 
do not believe youth need to be shown how to play; and 
here again is a job for adult education. He stresses that, 
above all, youth must be encouraged to take advantage of 
facilities and leadership in recreation centers during free 
time, and that practical plans must be created; and he shows 
how this is to be done. Teachers and play group leaders 
must be well paid. Today prestige and pay are so low that 
not enough new teachers are entering the field to keep the 
schools and playgrounds operating. ‘ “a 
Solomon’s chapter, ‘‘The Police and Delinquency,’ is 
most constructive. Here he gives practical “shoulds” and 
“should nots,” that should be made a guide for each and 
every policeman in the land. But here too we must recognize 
the type of person who has the necessary background and 
who will understand the reasons for the “‘shoulds’” and the 
“should nots.”” However, unless we pay our police adequately 
we will not attract the proper persons for this very important 
responsibility. He warns us that a child in a correctional 
institution costs $800 a year and that a good public school 
spends only $150 a year per pupil and that parks and play- 
grounds cost very much less. A word to the wise should be 
enough; but there must be the wise. 


Los Angeles, Calif. Puiuie L. SEMAN 


Emotional Problems of Children 


Psychiatric Interviews with Children. Edited 
by Helen Leland Witmer. New York: The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1946. Pp. 443. $4.50. 


Emotional conflicts of varying degrees of severity in 
childhood are presented in this interesting book. The prob- 
lems of behavior and personality disorders are those met in 
any guidance clinic. A verbatim account of therapy in ten 
cases is given by eight therapists. Causative factors are 
formulated. Diagnoses of non-neurotic disturbances, be- 
havior in which neurotic symptoms predominate, and 
neurosis are made. The therapist-patient relationship and the 
tole of the parent in therapy are emphasized. In the indi- 
vidual case the manner in which the child handles his con- 
flict is clearly brought out. In some the conflict was near the 
surface and was handled directly or by sublimation, while 
in others the conflict was handled by neurotic behavior of 
varying degrees in intensity. The approaches, which the 
various psychiatrists use in carrying out therapy in 
these problems, indicate the use of the basic concepts of 
the various schools of dynamic psychiatry. Each attempts 
to remove hindrances to adjustment by bringing repressed 
feelings to consciousness and interpreting them according 
to the theories of the individual psychiatrist. The endin 
of treatment is handled carefully, usually with the chil 
indicating that the problems are solved or less frequently by 
guidance toward this goal by the therapist. ; 

The personality of the therapist is clearly brought out in 
the case studies and the importance of this is obvious. The 
approaches to the neurotic and non-neurotic patients differ. 
Throughout therapy is directed toward the immediate 
eo. Usually, therapy with parents was carried out 

y social workers. Occasionally, contacts with parents were 
made by the psychiatrist. In a few instances work with 
parents was considered unnecessary or possibly futile. __ 

For those who work with the emotional problems of chil- 
dren, this book will be of service in clarifying thinking on 
specific problems and in stimulating an interest in new 
methods of approach. For those working with adults and 
adults as parents, the book is valuable in providing under- 
standing of the bases of adult behavior. Causative factors 
in problems, which in adult life bring the individual in 
contact with law-enforcing agencies, often may seem 
obscure. In studying the cases presented, the reader cannot 
avoid the implications of the childhood conflicts and the 
certainty that, had treatment not been provided, adult 
maladjustment, and in some instances contact with the law, 
would have been inevitable. This book is of undoubted 
value to those who work with problems in adult life. 


Milwaukee, Wis. SARA G. GEIGER, M.D. 
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For Those Interested in Helping People 


The Functional Approach to Religious Educa- 
tion. By Ernest J. Chave. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. Pp. 168. $2.50. 


This is a book that should be studied, not only by those 
who are interested in religion but by everyone who is 
interested in helping people live well-adjusted lives. It 
should be studied particularly by those who have become 
skeptical of religion and the church’s manner of teaching 
Christianity. Those who agree with the principles of Chris- 
tianity but state that the church has failed in its mission to 
teach people to live like Christians, should find new faith 
and encouragement in this approach. 

Professor Chave states that this small book is just the 
beginning and it is felt that he showed much wisdom in 
keeping the book on such a level. He does not attempt to 
give cut and dried answers to the teaching of religious 
education, yet he does not write in vague generalities. The 
approach he propounds is most realistic and practical. 
People who have dealt with those who have erred know 
that the church has had a chance to teach them. The institu- 
tions throughout our country are not filled with people who 
have not had contact with the church. The church has done 
a fairly good job of teaching the contents of the Bible. There 
are few people who do not know the Ten Commandments 
and the Golden Rule, but the church has failed to teach its 
members the application of the principles of Christianity 
to everyday life. Professor Chave does not dwell on this 
subject directly in his book but he is certainly aware of the 
fact. He lists ‘‘ten categories’ or experiences that should be 
of interest and value to people in all walks of life. These 
ten are necessarily unchangeable but they certainly cover 
all ‘maturing situations from infancy to adulthood.” 

All who read the book should look forward to that which 
is to follow. It is an excellent introduction’ and it is hoped 
the material mentioned will soon be available to all church 
schools, seminaries, and institutions that are attempting 
to teach people to live in harmony with others. 


Chillicothe, Ohio HENRY H. CASSLER 


Practical Psychology for Various Fields 


Practical Psychology. By F. K. Berrien. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1945. Pp. 584. 
$4.00. 


This work is so constructed and written as to be useful to 
those interested in various fields. It duplicates but little of 
the material covered in courses in elementary psychology, 
thus can be used as a text in college courses in applied 
psychology. Because it emphasizes the “field” rather 
than the “laboratory” type of investigation, it should 
be much more interesting to general readers than works 
which emphasize laboratory research and technical terms. 
To facilitate its use by such readers, the simple statistics 
chap to follow through the derivation of some of the 49 
well-chosen charts are presented in an appendix, listed by 
chapter, as are the references. There is an index of names as 
well as of subjects. 


The subject matter is well organized under six parts, each 
st including from 2 to 6 chapters on subheadings, as fol- 
ows: (1) psychology applied to education—study efficiency, 
psychology, and learning; (2) psychology applied to mental 
ealth—principles of mental health, mental hygiene and 
guidance, adjustments in old age; (3) psychology applied to 
industry—employment psychology, training in industry, 
efficiency in production (2 chapters), morale and rewards 
for work, industrial and highway accidents; (4) psychology 
applied to consumers and advertising—consumer an 


advertising research, advertising; (5) psychology applied to 
crime—factors contributing to crime, testimony and _ the 
courtroom, detecting deception, treatment of offenders; 
and (6) psychology applied to personal problems—vocational 
guidance, effective speaking and writing. 
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The worker in the field of probation will doubtless be most 
interested in the chapters on the contributions of psychology 
‘to the study of crime, but the other subjects covered are 
hardly less interesting and pertinent; for example, the ex- 
cellent and timely chapter, “Adjustments in Old Age,” a 
problem which becomes more and more important as the 
proportion of aged in the population increases. The entire 
section on the contribution of psychologists to the industrial 
field, icularly the chapter, “Morale and Rewards for 
Work,” is recommended reading for those concerned about 
strikes in industry. ‘ 

The reviewer found the book much more interesting and 
readable than the average college text, therefore commends 
it to a wide field of readers. 


Marshfield, Wis. DoORTHA WILLIAMS OSBORN 


Readings in Psychology 


The Encyclopedia of Psychology. Edited by 
Philip Lawrence Harriman. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1946. Pp. 897. $10.00. 


In recent years one big handbook after another seems to 
appear in the field of psychology, showing that the science 
is becoming of age. These handbooks discuss theories, 
methods, and techniques; relate general laws and cover the 
many fields in which this science is now being applied to 
practical problems of all kinds. It is rather misleading that 
this book is called The Encyclopedia of Psychology. It might 
have been more appropriately entitled “Readings in Psy- 
chology.”’ Some of the articles are by well-known experts 
and others less known authors. On the whole, from the 
sampling this reviewer has made, the articles are informative 
and well done. 

The student and the layman certainly may find good 
reading material in this book. With the scope of modern 
psychology, it is felt that a board of editors, rather than a 
single editor, would have insured a better representation 
of the differing emphases in psychology. To some readers 


the various chapters might seem uneven. For instance, they 


might feel “learning” deserved more space and a bibliog- 
raphy, while “language”? might have been presented in less 
than three articles. It would have been very helpful to the 
general reader if an author and subject index with definite 
page references had been included. 
he editor of this monumental volume has certainly had 

an extremely difficult task before him and while he might 
be criticized for his editorial emphases, the book contains 
a of value both for the layman and the professional 
reader. 


Mooseheart, Ill. MARTIN L. REYMERT 


Intimate Account of 7 Years in Prison 


Behind the Walls. By James R. Winning. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. Pp. 3038. 
$2.00. 


This is an autobiographical account of more than 7 years 
spent as a prisoner in one of our institutions designed to make 
oe citizens out of those who have incurred society’s 
disapproval. 

The account opens with the author on the train hand- 
cuffed to a deputy sheriff who is taking him to the peni- 
tentiary to serve a prison sentence. The narrative describes 
the treatment, the filth, the idleness, the degradation and the 
physical and mental + ge endured by the author during 
the years covered by the account. It closes as the author 
is enduring one of his numerous commitments to “the hole” 
(solitary confinement) with the statement, “and so I shall 
sleep and dream, the while I await the dawn and tomorrow.” 

The book is not written as a study in penology. Rather it 
is an intimate word picture of life in one of our prisons. The 

hysical equipment of the oo is bad and the inmates 
ive in a state of unbelievable filth, but the character of the 
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custodial personnel is even worse than the physical sy. 
roundings. Here we see the results which follow the practices 
of securing low-paid, ignorant, and untrained men to super. 
vise and control the inmates in correctional institutions, 
During the period of the account a prison fire occurred jn 
which 293 men lost their lives owing to the incompetency 
of the prison warden and his staff. As is to be expected with 
the public attention aroused by the prison fire, the warden 
was discharged. The new administration instituted a system 
wherein the prisoners were given a voice in formulating the 
licies of the institution. As is so often the case where re. 
orms are suddenly adopted, the new program broke down 
and a return to the former system was the result. 
_ The account is moving and is forcefully told. The reader 
is left with a desire to know more about the author. A man 
C d of such unusual talents for writing and expressing 
thoughts and feelings deserves better of his society than 
to be subjected to such experiences as those of which he 
writes. Acting upon the reviewer’s desire to know more of 
the author he wrote the publisher to gain the desired ip. 
formation. The following is a brief statement of Mr. Win- 
ning’s history: 

“The author was born in England in 1898 but later 
came to the United States with his family, all fourteen 
of them. He volunteered for the Canadian Army and 
served in France for eighteen months. He was severely 
wounded near Arras and hospitalized. 

“In May of 1924 Mr. Winning was sentenced to a 
term of from ten to twenty-five years in middle 
western state penitentiary. After the fire in the prison, 
he served on a committee of eight prisoners who were 
supposed to represent the others. He also did some 
writing for various newspapers. In 1932 he was de- 
poe England where he is now living, so far as we 

Ow.’ 


This book deserves more recongition than it has received 
If our public were informed of such conditions in our penal 
institutions as this volume describes, one must believe that 
greater interest in prison reform would result. 


Louisiana State University MARION B. SMITH 


Individualized Instruction Through Tutoring 


Tutoring as Therapy. By Grace Arthur, Ph.D. 
New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 1946. 
Pp. 125. Price $1.50. 


This small volume is recommended reading for school 
administrators. It will also be a source of ready reference 
and inspiration to all “‘adjustment teachers” and “counsel 
lors” who not only work with individual children but also 
carry the responsibility for selling their work both inside and 
outside the school system. , 

Tutoring as Therapy does a good job of “selling” the im- 
portance and economy of individualized instruction to sup- 
plement regular classroom teaching. This book is written to 
plead a cause, the cause for which it is named, and it does 
this with simple, compelling effectiveness. ; 

Written in a clear and unpretentious style, this small 
volume is replete with case material which fruitfully illu 
strates the rewards of effective teaching and outlines the 
tragedies of careless diagnosis of school failures. This book 
contains little that is new but much that is fundamental— 
so fundamental in fact that it needs often be repeated lest 
it be confused with the commonplace. ie 

The chapter on the selection, training, and supervision of 
tutors is sufficiently detailed to give considerable hel and 
encouragement to a school administrator who might | 
considering the establishment of such service and pondering 
its cost in terms of available resources in the community. 

It apparently was not the author’s intent to deal with the 
technical aspects of remedial teaching since the volume 
contains only one chapter on teaching methods, and that 
mostly concerned with techniques in remedial readiné. 
There is also an almost total lack of bibliography or referene 
to the extensive publications on specialized training for 
remedial teaching. 
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One commences the reading of this book wondering 
whether the use of the word “therapy” is an attempt to re- 
vive the hair-splitting academic distinction between treat- 
ment and therapy. As one progresses, however, the author’s 
experience and insight, the insistence on dealing with moti- 
vation as a factor in tutoring, and the conscientious review 
and realignment of teaching described in each case would 
seem to amply qualify the results described. 


Springfield, Ill. CHESTER C. SCOTT 


Interrelationships in Marriage 


Unhappy Marriage and Divorce. By Edmund 
Bergler, M.D. New York: International Univer- 
sities Press, 1946. Pp. 167. $2.50. 


In this little volume Dr. Bergler has packed a wealth of 
insight into the interrelationships in marriage. The case 
excerpts that are used freely throughout the discussion 
cover a wide variety of the common complaints of marital 
distress: nagging, in-laws, infidelity, jealousy, frigidity, im- 
potence, cruelty, and other forms of mutual torture. These 
are interpreted in line with the author’s orientation as a 

On the whole, the discussion is dynamic and provocative 
but is too brief to be understood by any but those who have 
had some introduction to Freudian theory. This is especially 
true of the first four chapters which in essence are a review 
of psychoanalytic theory with little new for the initiated and 
in too technical a form to be of much help to the reader un- 
acquainted with Freudian concepts and terminology. The 
unique contribution of the book is the insightful presenta- 
tion of original case excerpts against a background of under- 
standing which helps the reader to become keenly sensi- 
tive to dynamics of human behavior even in their most in- 
volved and puzzling forms. 


Chicago, Ill. 


EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


Helpful in Dealing with Human Problems 


People in Quandaries. By Wendell Johnson. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946. Pp. 532. 
$3.00. 


This book is what you have been waiting for, if you want 


= to be intelligent in your behavior, are either a problem to 
sel @ Yourself or others, or work with human adjustment prob- 
also @ ems. The thesis is that scientific method can be used by 


everyone to achieve and help others achieve “warmly human 
and efficient living.”” Learning the method of science from 


im- @ the general semantic viewpoint is somewhat like learning 
to float—‘‘What you have to learn is to do nothing that 

ito @ Would keep you from floating.” It “‘consists of behavior 


that is quite natural to human beings. One has to learn sim- 
ply to permit that behavior to occur, to give it a chance to 
occur. Such learning is largely a matter of unlearning, or, if 
you start early in life, it is largely a matter of not learning 
what isn’t so or what won’t work.” 

_ The semantic approach interprets the role language plays 
in the structure of our culture and how it also “serves as 
the chief medium or means whereby the individual acquires 
or interiorizes that culture structure.” “The language of 
sanity is the better part of sanity,” and “the language of 
science is the better part of the method of science... .” 
‘Technicians can man the scientist’s machines and obtain 
answers to his well stated questions; what distinguishes the 


ity. @ Scientist is his ability to state problems, to frame questions 
the (80 that the technicians can make the machine yield facts 
ume that are significant.” 

that Intimate personal problems are similar to laboratory 
jing. Problems. ‘“‘Before they can be solved, they must be stated.” 
ence ::- ‘What the maladjusted person cannot do—and what he 


must learn to do— is to specify the sort of answers he needs.” 
++ “He has a conspicuous lack of ability to ask questions 
i such a way as to obtain answers that would be relaxing, 
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or satisfying, or adjustive.”’ . . . “In the meaningful use of 
language, it is a cardinal rule that the terminology of the 
question determines the terminology of the answer.” 

The above suggests some preliminary a which, it 
is hoped, will arouse the curious. It is very difficult to give 
meaningful expression to the rich content in a brief review. 
The exposition includes the scientific process, abstracting, 
adjustment problems, and a section on applications, with a 
chapter on “‘The oe of Paradise,” containing the fol- 
lowing: “There is clearly nothing destructive about the 
scientific method, as such. What is destructive is a pre- 
scientific way of living in an atomic world produced by 
science. It takes people who are scientific in dealing with 
personal and social problems created or intensified by 
scientific achievements to survive in such a world.” 

The reader will receive an abstracting technique whereby 
he can understand, evaluate, and resolve problems in human 
relations. The writer has the helpful, simple, casual style of 
the true scientist, touched with a delightful sense of humor. 
The skeptic should dip into the chapters on ‘““The Language 
of Maladjustment,” “The Major Maladjustments,” and 
“Our Common Maladjustments,”’ after which he will prob- 
ably want to read the entire book. Probation officers after 
digesting this book should be able to give not only clearer 
word pictures in their diagnostic reports but also to note 
many nae clues to problems and questions which they 
have overlooked. 

To the person unafraid to examine himself, this book is a 
— experience that creates afeeling of obigation to 

e writer. 


St. Louis, Mo. MILTON WEIFFENBACH 


Understanding the Preschool Child 


The Personality of the Preschool Child. By 
Werner Wolff. New York: Grune and Stratton, 
1946. Pp. 341. $5.00. 


This recent book by Dr. Wolff, like his previous one, The 
Expression of Personality, has received considerable at- 
tention from those interested in child study and has re- 
ceived favorable reviews in several professional journals. 

After 20 years of observing and testing preschool children, 
Dr. Wolff is convinced that both their personality and in- 
telligence are structurally different from those of an adult. 
Thus all the material produced by a child in a test situation 
has to be interpreted in terms of what the child meant to 
express by it rather than by standards established by adult 
experience. Study of the child’s personality must be based 
upon “expression analysis” which Dr. Wolff defines as ‘“‘ob- 
servation of behavior and the attempt to interpret it.” 
Thus a child’s various forms of expression, such as play 
activities, dreams, drawings, associations, etc., are observed 
and compared with each other, and from the comparisons 
are reconstructed the missing links which permit an inter- 


pretation of these personality expressions from the viewpoint 
of the child. 


Most competent psychologists have long since held this 
theory propounded at length by Dr. Wolff, but very few 
have been able to explore and practice it with the ingenu- 
ity and indefatigable energy employed by him. Dr. Wolff 
: manne the first to write about it in such meticulous 

etail. 


Dr. Wolff first discusses the mind and emotions of the 
child and the adult, comparing the differences in concepts, 
thought processes, use of vocabulary, and emotional de- 
velopment. 

A third chapter deals with the early characteristics of 
social life and a concluding chapter to the first part of the 
book treats of the child’s concept of reality. 

The second part of the book is described as “Experi- 
mentation”’ and is devoted chiefly to a discussion of various 
tests used by the author in evaluating the child’s feeling 
of security, intelligence, rhythmic organization, etc. Many 
of these tests are original; others are adaptations of standard 
tests. The entire book, but this section particularly, is 
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eneiy sprinkled with excerpts from the author’s case 
records. 

The third and final section called ““Theory” deals with the 
principles of children’s art, the ‘‘educational bridge’’ be- 
tween child and adult, and methods in child psychology. 

The bibliography consists of 628 titles of books and period- 
ical articles, a good many being German. Throughout the 
text reference is made by number to the bibliography and 
each chapter is followed by lengthy lists of bibliographical 
references divided according to the principal subjects covered 
in the chapter. 

We have already intimated that there are sufficient fresh 
and revolutionary ideas in the book to jar the complacency 
of any “rutted” psychologist. This fact alone probably 
compensates for the repetition of ideas and the confusion in 
organization of material. One feels as though the book were 
written too hastily and without sufficient time devoted to 
a condensation of the prolific outpourings from the labora- 


ry. 
The lay person will find difficulty in wading “EF the 
labyrinth of verbiage but the persevering soul will find 


plums ripe for plucking at unexpected turns. 
Baltimore, Md. Mrs. FRANKLYN C. HOCHREITER 


Useful Text in Sex Education 


Sex Education. By Cyril Bibby. New York: 
Emerson Books, Inc., 1946. Pp. 311. $2.50. 


When this book first appeared in England about 2 years 
ago it was widely acclaimed for its sanity, clarity, and 
comprehensiveness. Having had occasion to evaluate it at 
that time, your reviewer rated it highly. The current Ameri- 
can edition, aside from minor idiomatic changes, makes 
this useful text available here. 

Bibby belongs in all three categories for whom the guide 
is intended; i.e., parents, teachers, and youth leaders. As one 
of Britain’s ranking biologists he has exercised care to as- 
sure the scientific accuracy of his opus. But, lest you picture 
this work as merely another among the many good text 
books, it is far more than that. Its case illustrations, specific 
directions, and sound philosophy are of even greater value 
than its more formal curricular outlines—useful though these 
will be to the pedagogue. . 

Nor does the author limit his field to child questions and 
their answers. He follows through, starting with the simple 
queries and practices of children and developing his copy 
progressively to include and deal with the increasingly com- 
= pre- and postpubertal problems of sex. In this process 

e devotes his major thoughts to the development of sound 
and normal usages which benefit both the individual and 
society. His emphasis is on the positive and constructive 
aspects but his briefer paragraphs on venereal disease, 
prostitution, illegitimacy, masturbation, and homosexuality 
are good summarizations. 

Teachers and many not primarily engaged in the educa- 
tional field will find Bibby’s charts (pp. 229-241), which he 
calls a “‘Tentative Scheme for Sex Education,” most usable. 
The same can be said for his sample lectures and his closing 
bibliography. ‘ 

We hesitate to quote from the text as there is so extensive 
a lode of quotable ore. Were we permitted to choose a single 
sentence, however, to epitomize the author’s sagacity, our 
selection would be taken from page 121 where he writes, 
“True morals are elaborated in response to an intellectual 
understanding and emotional appreciation of the issues in- 
volved in a choice—although it is true that mere unthinking 
subservience to traditions is often graced by the name.” 


Washington, D.C. Ray H. EVERETT 
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Reports Received 


Crime in the Nation’s Capital, 1946. Washington Criminal 
Justice Association. Washington, D. C., 1947. Pp. 19. An 
annual report, summarizing the crime situation in the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1946, published by 
the Washington Criminal Justice Association established 
in 1936 to promote and obtain an efficient administration 
of criminal justice in the Nation’s Capital. Charts and 
statistical tables illustrate the report. 

Reprint from the Yearbook of the Northern Association 
of Criminalists, 1944-1945. Edited by Karl Schlyter et al, 
Stockholm, 1947. vie 29. A reprint, in English, of the 
“Introduction” to the Yearbook, giving a resume of the 


annual meetings of the Association held in Sweden, N 
Finland, and Denmark. 


Louisiana Welfare (Quarterly). Department of Public 
Welfare. Baton Rouge, La., 1947. Pp. 20. A special pro- 
bation and parole issue containing five articles by workers 
in the correctional field in Louisiana. 


The Naval Disciplinary Barracks. Published by the United 
States Disciplinary Barracks. San Pedro, Calif., 1947. Pp, 
15. This pamphlet, illustrated with photographs, gives the 
history of the Naval Disciplinary Barracks at Terminal 
Island and a brief summary of the facilities, rehabilitation 
program, and underlying philosophy. 

eeds of Neglected and Delinquent Children. The Public 
Welfare Council. Hartford, Conn., 1946. Pp. 51. The con- 
tents of this annual report to the 1947 Connecticut General 

mbly gives the results of a survey of the causal factors 
of neglect and delinquency among juveniles in Connecticut 
and a resume of services rendered by the various social 
agencies. 

Ohio Juvenile Court Reporting Program (Annual Report, 
1946). Columbus, 1947. Pp. 37. Prepared by the Ohio As 
sociation of Juvenile Court Judges, the Ohio Probation and 
Parole Association, and the State Bureau of Juvenile Re 
search, this report gives a summation of cases handled by 
courts in 66 of Ohio’s 88 counties during 1946. 

One Hundred and Second Annual Report of the Prison As- 
sociation of New York. Albany, N. Y., 1947. Pp. 123. Of 
poner interest in this annaul report is the summary of 
egislation enacted in 1946 in the State of New York and 
recommendations for proposed legislation. The work of the 
Association during the year is worth-while reading. 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Division of Parole of the 
Executive Department. Albany, N. Y., 1945. Pp. 243. A 
comprehensive account, with accompanying statistical 
charts, of the activities of this Division in 1945. Sum- 
maries of the developments of the year, hearings, social 
statistics, parolees in military service, and court decisions 
affecting parole are included. 

Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the Chief, Children’s 
Bureau, to The Secretary of Labor. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1946. Pp. 105. The 34-year 
history of the Children’s Bureau is set forth briefly in this 
report. Chapters devoted to wartime services and legisla- 
tion enactments, and recommendations for the future, are 
of special interest. 

Uniform Crime Reports (Semiannual Bulletin, 1947). 
Issued by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. 8. De 
peep of Justice. Pp. 74. Shows crime trends in the 

nited States for the t six months of 1947. Data are 
based on offenses known to the police. rs 

Yearly Report of Juvenile Crime Prevention Division of 
the Syracuse Police Department. Syracuse, N. Y., 1946. Pp. 
37. A combination narrative and statistical account of the 
activities of the Division for 1946. The report contains the 
By-laws for a new Crime Prevention Committee as well a 
a summary of the Committee’s functions. 


The best books for a man are not always those which the wise recommend, but often 
those which meet the peculiar wants, the natural thirst of his mind, and therefore awaken 
interest and rivet thought—Channing. 
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United Nations Conducts 
World Survey of Crime 


iL The United Nations is conducting a world-wide survey 
he @ of crime and punishment to provide member nations with a 
he # broad international program for establishing minimum 


standards in the control of crime. Experts in criminology 
have been working on suggested outlines of a program that 
will provide not only for international action against crime, 
but for basic standards in the treatment of offenders. 

Questionnaires on crime statistics have been sent to 70 
countries, requesting from each government a detailed 
breakdown of crime statistics for 10 years, as well as an 


ed § analysis of factors underlying war and postwar crime. Each 
’». H country has been asked to note any criminal trends since 
~ 1937. The task of collating the data and utilizing them for 
na 


establishing a working outline for a covenant on crime 
is being done by Adolphe Delierneux, from Belgium, who is 
assistant director of the Division of Social Affairs Section, 
and Benedict S. Alper, acting head of the Social Affairs 
Section and formerly special assistant to the director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. One of the principal purposes 
of the covenant will be to eliminate the haphazard way in 
which many countries today institute penal reforms without 
reference to what is being done in other progressive countries. 

Under the proposed pues on crime and punishment, 


nt, # the United Nations will provide an international center of 
As- § information to encourage world-wide improvements in 
ind # penal systems. The program also provides for publication 
Re Hof a quarterly international review, establishment of a 
by @f world panel of experts to assist all countries, and the con- 


vening of regular international and regional conferences on 
all important aspects of crime and punishment. 


Few Persons in 
Sweden’s Prisons 


Sweden, with a population of 7 million inhabitants, has 
less than 2,000 prisoners in all its institutions, according to 
Gunnar Rudstedt, warden of the Institution for. Preventive 
Detention, Sodertalje, Sweden, who recently visited penal 
and correctional institutions in the United States. : 

Warden Rudstedt said that there were only 6 or 7 life 
prisoners in Sweden and added that all 30 of Sweden’s 


ing fy Women prisoners were in one institution. The prisons have 
= about 100 men in each of them, enabling the wardens to give 
this Ndividualized attention to each prisoner. 

ie, Asked to account for the low criminal rate in his country, 


Warden Rudstedt explained that the lack of extremely 


are F large cities, with the consequent lack of slums, is an im- 
41) portant contributing factor. He also cited the general high 
De level of education in Sweden. 

the It is estimated that more than 300,000 persons are con- 
on fined in prisons and jails in the United States. 

1] Prisoners Raise $1,226 for 


Widow of Slain Cab-Driver 


Inmates of the State Prison of Southern Michigan at 
Jackson recently donated a check for $1,226 to the family 
of a slain Jackson cab driver. Representing individual and 
voluntary contributions of more than 1,700 inmates, it was 
the largest single donation in a community drive to aid the 
hospitalized widow and her four small children. Contri- 
butions from all sources totaled over $16,000. 

Except for having the approval of the Warden, the drive 
at the institution was inmate-inspired and without official 
sponsorship. 
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EDITED BY GEORGE W. HOWARD 
U. S. Probation Officer, Washington Office, Eastern District of Virginia 


First Postwar World Assembly 
On Social Hygiene Convenes 


Through the Committee on International Relations and 
Activities of the American Social Hygiene Association, 
notification has been received of the first postwar General 
Assembly of the International Union against the Venereal 
ee which was scheduled to be held in Paris, October 

to 25. 

The International Union against the Venereal Diseases 
is a 23-year old voluntary organization. The campaign 
against venereal diseases is one of seven health problems 
to be given priority in the World Health Organization pro- 


m. 

Plans for the Assembly were developed under four main 
heads: (1) Collaboration with the medical profession; (2) 
Treatment of syphilis by penicillin; (3) The social campaign 
against venereal diseases; and (4) Sexual conduct and the 
venereal diseases. 

A number of United States authorities in the field of 
social hygiene were scheduled to attend the Assembly. 


Each Prison in Australia 
Limited to 300 Inmates 


Australian penal institutions are limited to approximately 
300 inmates, according to L. C. Nott, Controller General of 
Prisons at New South Wales, Australia. Of New South 
Wales 2,500,000 population 1,800 persons are in prisons 
and approximately 60 of them are females, Mr. Nott said. 
He indicated that Australia has no federal prisons and that 
violators of federal statutes are tried in state courts and 
sentenced to state prisons. 


While in the United States, Mr. Nott visited federal and 
state prisons, including the federal institutions at Lewis- 


burg, Pa., Alderson, W. Va., and the National Training 
School at Washington, D. C. 


Keys in Autos 
Make Criminals 


“In the name of America’s youth, don’t leave your key 
in your car,’’ is the plea of James V. Bennett, Director of 
the Bureau of Prisons, in an article, “Your Carelessness 
Makes Criminals,” which appeared in the October 14, 1947 
issue of Look magazine. 

Mr. Bennett pointed out that the vast majority of auto- 
mobile offenders are boys “‘who might be your own son.” In 
1946, 2,175 youths under 24 years old were sent to federal 
institutions for Dyer Act violations, Mr. Bennett asserted, 
and county jails and state reformatories imprisoned at least 
21,000 more, most of whom were under 21. 

Commenting on the $2 fine imposed in Washington, D. C. 
for the “‘trifling’”’ offense of leaving one’s key in his car, Mr. 
Bennett said: “It is precisely because so many Americans 
leave their keys in unattended cars that the country suffers 
a heavy annual toll of injuries and deaths caused by fleeing 
car thieves, plus a law-enforcement cost of millions.’ “But 
the worst consequence,” Mr. Bennett added, “is that it 
tragically shatters the lives of thousands of essentially 
decent boys each year.” 

In conclusion Mr. Bennett said: “I am not arguing for 
heavier penalties on the thoughtless motorist. But I am 
pleading that every one of you stop tempting this Nation’s 
youth to take that first step that may eventually lead to the 
irrevocable ‘last mile’.”’ 
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By Dick Turner 


1947 BY NEA 


INC. T. M. 


“T tried to keep quiet, your honor, but that makes 
her madder than anything I could say!” 


Reprinted by special permission of NEA Service, Inc. 


Washington’s “Habitual 
Criminal” Act Modified 


The 1947 Legislature of the State of Washington brought 
an end to the long series of court fights against the ‘Habitual 
Criminal” Act through modification of the original law, ac- 
cording to The Prison World. The amending provision 
places responsibility for fixing sentences, of not less than 15 
years, in every case of persons convicted under the act, 
upon the Board of Prison Terms and Paroles. The modi- 
fication of the Act was endorsed by prison and parole 
officials. 

The Legislature also enacted a provision for the furnish- 
ing of suitable clothing and release money up to $35 for all 
persons released from the penitentiary and reformatory. An 
appropriation of $5,000, known as the “‘prisoners’ aid fund,” 
was to be included. 


McGee Urges Fewer Jails 
And Wider Use of Parole 


Fewer jails and a wider use of the parole system were 
urged by Richard A. McGee, Director of California’s De- 
partment of Corrections, in an address before members of 
the Western States Probation and Parole Conference which 
met in joint session at Long Beach in September. 

Persons convicted of crimes should be given three months 
in an institution for diagnosis, Mr. McGee said. This period 
should be followed by probation whenever feasible. 

Director McGee further asserted that “the goal of penol- 
ogists should be the adoption of the indeterminate sentence 
on a nation-wide basis.” 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Inmate Editorial Urges 
Preparole Schools 


A preparole school should be established to instruct ang 
counsel with prospective parolees concerning postrelease 
ee and difficulties, according to an editorial in The 

residio, inmate publication of the Iowa State Penitentiary 

The editorial concurs with the recommendation of an 
Iowa State College sociologist that the warden should be 
member of the parole board “either as an active Voting 
member or in an advisory capacity.” 

In the opinion of the editorial, the warden of an instity. 
tion “knows better than anyone else the inmate’s genera] 
attitude toward society and his fellowman.” 

The establishment of an Iowa prison association is also 
urged. Such an organization, it is pointed out, could acquaint 
the public with parole problems and “‘become an ambassador 
of good will between the parole board and prospective em- 
ployers of paroled men.” In the educational phases of its 
program, the editorial asserted, the proposed association 
could keep before the public eye the fact that the vast 
majority of the men released on parole do not revert to 
further crime. 


G. Howland Shaw Heads 
Delinquency Committee 


G. Howland Shaw, former Assistant Secretary of State, 
was elected chairman of the Continuing Committee of the 
National Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile 
Delinquency at a meeting of the Committee in Washington, 

. C., on June 14. Mr. Shaw succeeds the late Henry 
Monsky. John W. Andrews of the Department of Justice 
was elected Vice Chairman. 

In an article written for Accent on Youth, Conference 
bulletin, Mr. Shaw reaffirmed the following three needs 
which were given particular emphasis at the National 
Conference: (1) the importance of the interest and activity 
of the layman and the laywoman if real progress is to be 
made in preventing and controlling juvenile delinquency; 
(2) the need for youth participation; and (3) the need fora 
better understanding and a closer co-operation between the 
police and those concerned with the juvenile offender fol- 
lowing his arrest. 

Commenting on the first need, Mr. Shaw said: “There 
have been far too much shrugging of shoulders and passing 
the buck to overworked and underpaid professional workers 
or to ignorant and indifferent legislatures. 


Scholarship Plan for 
Delinquent Youth 


Stemming from a suggestion made by Attorney General 
Tom C. Clark and related to the National Conference on 
Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency is the so- 
called Attorney General’s “Scholarship Plan.” The Plan 
applies to two groups: juvenile offenders now in federal 
institutions who show promise of being able to profit from 
further education, and offenders committed to the Attorney 
General under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act who 
can be retrained more appropriately in a noncorrectional 


school than in a correctional institution. The September §; 


issue of Accent on Youth reports progress in the prograt. 

Rehabilitation is emphasized as the underlying idea of 
the program, and the hope has been expressed that one It 
sult of the plan will be an eventual breaking-down of the 
distinction between good and “bad” boys. 

Among those actively engaged in the project are Dr. 
Albert H. Lucas, headmaster of St. Albans School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Dr. Galen Jones of the United States Office 
of Education; G. Howland Shaw; James V. Bennett, Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Prisons; Dr. Max F. Baer of 
B’nai B'rith; Mr. Frank R. Jelleff of Washington, D. C. 
and Reverend Thomas E. Mitchell of The Catholic Uni 
versity of America. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Billboards Help to 
Curb Delinquency 


“Children need Understanding Affection and Guidance 
to Prevent Juvenile Delinquency.” This is the 25’ x 12’ 
poster message which appeared simultaneously, in the fall, 
on Foster and Kleiser Company billboards in more than 500 
cities and towns on the Pacific Coast. Contributed by Foster 
and Kleiser as its part in preventing juvenile delinquency, 
the posters provided 4,500,000 reader impressions daily ac- 
cording to estimates of the company. 

Commenting on the billboard message, Charles T. G. 
Rogers, chief probation officer for the County of San Diego, 
said: “Surely this is an impressive contribution to the de- 
linquency prevention program.” Mr. Rogers suggested that 
agencies across the country may be able to secure similar 
co-operation from outdoor advertising firms in their com- 
munities. 

The posters appeared in nine locations in the city of San 
Diego alone and were distributed proportionately through- 
out the other cities and towns of the Pacific Coast. 


Clark Schilder Named 
Chillicothe Warden 


L. Clark Schilder, warden at the Federal Reformatory at 
El Reno, Okla., since 1940, has been named warden of 
the Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, effective 
July 1, according to an announcement by James V. Bennett, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Other routine 
transfers included the appointment of Allen L. Shank as 
warden of the Federal Correctional Institution at Danbury, 
Conn. William H. Hardwick, associate warden at El Reno 
since 1940, has been named acting warden at that institu- 
tion. M. L. Kennedy has returned to the Federal Reforma- 
tory at El] Reno to assume the duties of associate warden. 

Mr. Bennett also announced the appointment of Mark S. 
Richmond as assistant associate warden at the United 
States Penitentiary, Terre Haute, Ind. Mr. Richmond was 
formerly administrative assistant at the Bureau of Prisons. 


(rime in 
The News 


“San Quentin” and ‘‘Women in Crime’”’ are the titles of 
two articles which appeared in Life and This Week maga- 
zines, respectively, during October. 

The San Quentin story is a 12-page account containing 26 

photographs portraying life at the 4,600-capacity Cali- 
fornia prison. Quoting from Life’s opening paragraphs, the 
administration of the San Quentin institution, under Calif- 
fornia’s progressive penal system, “‘is an earnest attempt 
to treat criminals like what they are—human beings, not 
much different from those outside the walls by any measur- 
able standards of height, weight, or intelligence, who have 
got into trouble through some flaw of the spirit and who 
sometimes (although discouragingly seldom) can be re- 
claimed.” 
_ “Women in Crime,” presented in the October 12, 1947 
issue of This Week, is by David Dressler, executive director 
of the New York State Parole Division. Using 1933 as a 
base year (since it was then that adequate statistics first be- 
tame available), the article points out that five times as 
many women were arrested in 1946 than 1933 for crimes of 
personal disorganization (prostitution, drunkenness, sex 
offenses, narcotics, etc.); twice as many were arrested for 
crimes of acquisitiveness (robbery, larceny, etc.); and twice 
as many for crimes of passion (murder, assault). 

Mr. Dressler concludes his article by stating that “unless 
we recognize that women have entered the arena of crime, 
and deal with the fact on a practical, hard-headed, non- 
‘omantic level, the female crime rate will continue to rise. 
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Daniel M. Lyons Named 
Parole Board Chairman 


Daniel M. Lyons, United States Pardon Attorney since 
1936, was named chairman of the United States Board of 
Parole on September 13 and assumed his new duties on 
September 15. Mr. Lyons succeeds T. Weber Wilson 
who resigned as chairman and member of the Board on 
September 1, to re-enter the practice of law at Laurel, Miss., 
his home city. 

Receiving his baccalaureate degree from Boston College 
in 1907, Mr. Lyons attended Harvard Law School and was 
admitted to practice before the Massachusetts Bar in 1910. 
From 1917 to 1922 he served as assistant district attorney 
of Suffolk County, Massachusetts, and from 1925 to 1935 
was engaged in law practice at Boston. He entered service 
with the Federal Government in 1935 as a litigation senior 
attorney with the National Recovery Administration and 
held that position until 1935 when he was transferred to the 
National Labor Relations Board as trial examiner. 

As Pardon Attorney, Mr. Lyons had exclusive charge of 
petitions addressed to the President for pardons and other 
acts of executive clemency. 


Washington Medical Society 
Conducts Delinquency Forum 


“TI have never known a delinquent who was not first a 
neglected child,” spoke Dr. Miriam Van Waters, one of 
three principal forum speakers at the 18th Annual Scientific 
Assembly of the District of Columbia Medical Society, in 
October, attended by more than 1,500 persons. Dr. Van 
Waters, superintendent of the Women’s Reformatory at 
Framingham, Mass., blamed parental and society neglect 
as the greatest contributing cause of juvenile delinquency. 

Dr. George E. Gardner, director of the Judge Baker 
Guidance Center, Boston, discussed the psychiatrist’s at- 
titude toward juvenile delinquency. Touching on the emo- 
tional and psychological aspects of the problem, he recom- 
mended parental discipline through loss of privileges rather 
than corporal punishment. He also stressed the importance 
of teaching children to respect and to share their possessions. 

Assistant United States Attorney General Theron L. 
Caudle, the third forum speaker, asserted that today, more 
than ever before, children were seeking companionship 
outside of their own homes. He stressed the need for com- 
munity planning and action in terms of resources for young 
people. “Children should be encouraged to solve their own 
problems under their own leadership, with adults supplying 
the guidance,” Mr. Caudle said. 

» G. Howland Shaw, former Assistant Secretary of State, 
served as moderator. 


“Well, first of all, we want to tell you how much 
we all enjoyed the lunch.” 
—Courtesy Colliers’s and Herb Williams 
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Delinquency Conference 
Panel Reports Printed 


Panel reports of the National Conference on Preven- 
tion and Control of Juvenile Delinquency were placed on 
sale during November by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments of the Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Heretofore available only in mimeographed form 
and in limited numbers, the 18 reports are on sale in 
unlimited quantities. The pamphlets range in price from 
10 to 25 cents each. Reports may be purchased individ- 
ually or in a set of 18. Special rates are provided for 
quantity orders. 


Conference 
On Youth 


Civic leaders, correctional authorities, and laymen at- 
tended the 1-day Conference on Youth at Huntsville, 
Alabama, October 16, 1947. eng by the United States 
Probation Office for the Northern District of Alabama, and 
under the chairmanship of Milton K. Cummings, president 
of the Huntsville Manufacturing Company, the conference 
was addressed by United States Senator John oo 
conference moderator; Federal Judge Seybourn H. Lynne 
of Birmingham; United States Attorney John D. Hill of the 
Northern District of Alabama; Henry P. Chandler, Director 
of the Administrative Office of the United States Courts; 
and Richard A. Chappell, Chief of the United States Pro- 
bation Service. 

A feature of the conference was an open forum at the 
close of the afternoon and evening sessions under the leader- 
ship of Senator Sparkman. 


Life’s Like That By Fred Neher 


VISITING 
HOURS. 


PEOPLE I'M IN 
JAIL GIVES ME AN 

INFERIORITY COMPLEX 
airs JUST SAY THAT 

IM NOW LOCATED WITH 
ANVOCATIONAL SOCIETY| 
FOR SHUT-INS: 


—Courtesy Consolidated News Features, Inc. 


Probation Officers Attend 
Institute at California “U” 


Federal probation and parole officers of the Western Area, 
as well as state probation and parole officers from California 
attended the 5-day in-service training institute conducted 
at Berkeley, August 25 to 29, by the United States Probg. 
tion Service in co-operation with the Department of Socia] 
Welfare of the University of California. 

Among those peenpenng in the Institute were Federal 
Judge Louis E. Goodman of the Northern District of Cali. 
fornia, Warden James A. Johnston of the U. S. Penitentiary, 
Alcatraz Island; Dean Milton Chernin of the University of 
California Department of Social Welfare; Dr. Herbert R, 
Chamberlain, consultant psychiatrist; Dr. M. J. Pescor, 
warden and chief medical officer of the Medical Center for 
Federal Prisoners; Walter A. Gordon, chairman of the 
California Adult Authority; Karl Holton and James N, 
York of the California Youth Authority; and Henry P. 
Chandler, Richard A. Chappell, and Victor H. Evjen of the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts. 

Thirteen probation officers participated in two panels on 
relationships with special types of clients and with social 
agencies. 

Professor Ben Meeker of the Division of Social Service, 
Indiana University, conducted sessions each day analyzing 
case records and discussing probation practices and tech- 
niques. 

In co-operation with various universities throughout the 
country, in-service training institutes are conducted every 
— year for all probation officers of the Federal Probation 

rvice. 


Parole Association Merges 
With Probation Association 


The National Probation Association and the American 
Parole Association joined forces October 24, according to 
an announcement by Charles L. Chute, executive director 
of od National Probation Association since its inception 
in 

_ Operating as the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion, the organization will be administered from the Pro- 
bation Association’s headquarters at 1790 Broadway, where 
the merger received final approval from the organization’s 
Board of Trustees. The Parole Association had voted on the 
merger at its annual meeting in Long Beach, California, in 
September. 

“Improvement of standards in probation and _ parole 
services, effective treatment and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency and crime are the aims of the Association,” 
said Mr. Chute. 

The new parole division of the organization will operate 
under a director experienced in parole administration, with 
the assistance of an Advisory Council on Parole com 
of leaders in the field drawn from all parts of the country. 

Advisory service on parole, publications, institutes for 
training workers and discussion forums at regional and 
national conferences will be developed by the Association 
with the help of the Council, it was announced. 


New Jersey Parole Division 
Completes Training Program 


A year’s program of in-service training for its field staf 
was completed on June 26 by the Division of Parole of New 
Jersey’s Department of Institutions and Agencies. : 

Designed to acquaint the staff with new developments 0 
the correctional field, as well as with facilities available 
throughout the State, the course featured discussions by 
representatives of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
Veterans Administration, the State Council of Churches, 
the American Red Cross, and institutional psychologists. 

Part of the program was devoted to the improvement 0 
field reports and to general discussions concerning delin- 
quency and crime in which all of the staff members partic 
pated. 
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Government Purchase of 
Prison Goods Terminated 


On May 31 President Truman ended a wartime order 
which permitted the Government to buy goods produced 
in prisons. The law banning the use of prison industries for 
Government contracts had been suspended in July 1942 in 
order to take advantage of every productive source during 
the war emergency. 

In terminating the wartime order, the President con- 
gratulated prison industries on their sizeable contribution 
to the war effort. 


$7,500,000 Appropriated For 
Mental Health Program 


In July a $7,500,000 appropriation was made by Congress 
for the mental health activities of the U.S. Public Health 
Service during the fiscal year 1948. Of this sum, approxi- 
mately a million dollars was for training grants and stipends; 
$400,000 for research grants and fellowships; and $3,000,000 
for grants-in-aid to states. 


During the year, the Public Health Service plans to con- 
duct one or more demonstration clinics to illustrate the 
types of mental health services which can be rendered in a 
community. The location of the demonstration clinics will 
be determined by the existence of a real comrnunity 
need and a sincere desire for such service. The projected 
demonstration clinic, while furnishing out-patient psy- 
chiatric service to the community, will be a nucleus for the 
dissemination of mental health information to individuals, 
groups, and agencies in the area. 

Dr. Robert H. Felix, Chief of the Mental Hygiene 
Division of the U. S. Public Health Service, is the author of 
an article ““The National Mental Health Act and Juvenile 
Delinquency,” published in the April-June issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION. 


Dean Pettit Retires from Faculty 
Of New York School of Social Work 


Walter W. Pettit, dean of the New York School of Social 
Work, Columbia University, retired on September 30 after 
82 years as a member of the faculty. He became the school’s 
_ dean in 1939, succeeding Porter R. Lee, who died in 

at year. 


Dean Pettit joined the faculty of the school in 1915. Well 
known as a teacher and writer on social work and inter- 
national subjects, Dean Pettit has been called upon by the 
United States Government to carry out several assignments 
in other countries. He is the present Chairman of the Ameri- 
= ees on International Exchange of Social 

orkers. 


Announcing Dean Pettit’s retirement, Morris Hadley, 
Chairman of the school’s Board of Trustees said: ‘‘Where- 
ever social work is practiced, (Dean Pettit) will be remem- 

red as a friendly counsellor of students, an outstanding 
teacher and a wise administrator. Although in a technical 
sense he has reached retirement age, we are confident he will 
continue to exert vigorous leadership in the field of human 
and social sciences for years to come.” 


Thomas Devine Named Executive 
Editor of Survey Midmonthly 


Thomas Devine became Executive Editor of Survey Mid- 
monthly, national magazine of social work, effective with 
the October number, succeeding Bradley Buell who re- 
signed this post to direct Community Surveys, Inc. Mr. 
Devine is the son of Edward T. Devine, distinguished 
leader of social work’s pioneer days and first editor of The 
urvey. During the past 12 years, Mr. Devine has directed 
many local community surveys and was chief of the Civilian 
War Services branch of the Office of Civilian Defense in 

ashington. 


Death Takes 
Ray L. Huff 


As FEDERAL PROBATION goes to press, word is received 
of the death of Ray L. Huff, 52, welfare director of the 
District of Columbia since 1943 and formerly parole 
executive for the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Suffering 
from a heart ailment, Mr. Huff died December 21, at his 
home in Washington, following an illness of 2 months. 

Nationally recognized as an authority in the field of 
penology and public welfare administration, Mr. Huff has 
tr a most of his life working for underprivileged 
people. 

After serving 6 years as federal parole executive, 
Mr. Huff was appointed superintendent of the District 
of Columbia’s penal institutions in 1937. From 1929 to 
1931 he was director of the Bureau of Corrections in the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Public Welfare. 
Majoring in education, he received the master of arts 
degree in 1924 from the University of Pittsburg and 
was vocational counselor and principal with the Pitts- 
burgh Board of Education from 1920 to 1928. 

Since 1929 Mr. Huff has served as a member of the 
Advisory Committee of FEDERAL PROBATION and has con- 
tributed several articles to its pages. In 1929 he was 
president of the American Parole Association and is 
past president of the District of Columbia chapter of the 
American Association of Social Workers. 

Mr. Huff is survived by his wife and two daughters 
ay: reside at 3124 Westover Drive, S.E., Washington, 


James S. Plant, Child 
Psychiatrist, Dies 


Dr. James S. Plant, director of the Essex County Juvenile 
Clinic, died in September at South Orange, N. J. at the 
age of 57. A leading child psychiatrist, and prominently 
known for his contributions to the understanding and treat- 
ment of juvenile delinquency, Dr. Plant had conducted 
courses in child psychology at Rutgers, Yale, and Columbia 
Universities, had served as chairman of the National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, and was in constant demand as 
a lecturer and consultant in child problems. He was the 
author of the scholarly and widely used text, Personality 
and the Cultural Pattern. 


“T suppose it’s all right. He made it on his own time 
with his own materials.” 


Reprinted by special permission from the Saturday Eveniny 
Post, Copyright 1947 by the Curtis Publishing Company. 
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ALCOHOLISM: 


INDEX OF ARTICLES 


VOLUME XI, JANUARY TO DECEMBER 1947 


Alcoholism and Crime, David B. Rotman, M.D. 
Alcohol @ Problem, Howard W. Haggard, 
—* Nature of the Problem, Selden D. Bacon, 
Alcoholism: Its Extent, Therapy, and Prevention, 


Selden D. Bacon, No. 2 
I Think You Guys Mean It! Anonymous, No. 1.......... 


CHILD GUIDANCE: 


Chiseling on the Moulds of Character, Chester C. 
Scott, No. 1 
The National Mental Health Act and Juvenile De- 
linquency, Robert H. Felix, M.D., No. 2 


The Role of the School in a 
varaceus, No. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCES: 
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